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CONSTITUTION 

OF THE 

SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF CHRISTIAN AND 
GENERAL KNOWLEDGE AMONG THE CHINESE. 


[In 1877 the China Missionary Conference appointed the School and 
Text-Book Committee. Its Secretary, Rev. Dr. A. Williamson, organized 
in 1884 the Chinese Book and Tract Society in Glasgow, and founded in 
connection with that Society in 1887, in China, the Society for the Diffusion 
of Christian and General Knowledge apiong the Chinese. In 1892 the Chinese 
Look and Tract Society of Glasgow was succeeded at home by the Christian 
Literature Society for China which is now among the main supporters of the 
J>ociety for the Diffusion of Christian and General Knowledge among the 


Article I.--The Society shall be named in English the 
“ Society for the Diffusion of Christian and General 
Knowledge among the Chinese ; ” and in the Chinese language 

Ilf. 

Article II.— Object . — The object of the Society shall be,— 
the publication and circulation of literature based on Christian 
principles throughout China, her Colonies, Dependencies, and 
wherever Chinese are found,—especially periodical literature 
adapated for all casses,—as the resources of the Society may 
permit. 

Article III.— Membership. — Any person may become a 
member on being proposed, seconded, and elected by a majority 
at any of the meetings of the Society or of the Directors, and it 
is hoped all members will assist by subscriptions and otherwise. 

Article IV .—Board of Directors .—The Society shall be 
managed by a Board, consisting of a President, Vice-Presidents, 
Treasurer, Secretary, and of not less than six ordinary Directors 
resident in China, who shall be elected by the members at the 
Annual General Meeting, with power to fill up vacancies which 
may occur during the year. 
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Article V.— Powers of the Board . — The Board shall have 
power to determine its own Meetings, appoint Trustees (who 
may or may not be members of the Society) in whom any 
property of the Society may be vested ; also to devolve upon 
Sub-Committees, Local Associations, or individuals, whether 
members or not, such charge of specific portions of the Society’s 
operations as may seem expedient or necessary. 

The Board also shall have power to call Special Meetings 
of the Society, take such steps as may appear best to diffuse 
information regarding the proceedings of the Society, secure 
pecuniary contributions, defray out of the funds of the Society 
all expenses connected with the work, and in general take 
whatever measures, consistent with the Constitution, as shall 4 
seem likely to promote the objects for which the Society is 
organized. 

Article VI.— Quorum .—Five members of the Board shall 
constitute a quorum; and the Chairman shall have a deliberative 
as well as a casting vote. 

Article VII.— Amiual General Meeting .— A General Meet¬ 
ing of the Members of the Society shall be held every year, at 
such place at the Directors may appoint, when a statement of 
the income and expenditure shall be submitted, together with a 
Report of the Society’s operations during the preceding year. 

Article VIII.— Alteration of Constitution. —The preceding 
Articles of Constitution can be altered only by a vote of two- 
thirds of the Members present or duly represented at the Annual 
General Meetings, and that only in the event of one month’s 
previous notice having been duly circulated among the members 
of the Society. 
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Society for tbe diffusion of Christian anb Ceiterat 
fmowlebge among tbe Chinese, 


REPORT FOR 1902. 

-<(s-- 

i.—C hina under Discipline. 

Oh China! China! hadst thou listened to friendly neigh¬ 
bours instead of in thine own conceit trusting to thine antiquated 
learning and power, thou wouldst not have been classed to-day 
with ignorant and savage barbarians unworthy of place among 
the leading nations of the earth. All nations live in God’s own 
world and all men are His children. But, because thou hadst 
neither fear of God nor love of man, both God and man have 
turned their hands against thee to administer correction, 
driving thy rulers out of their palaces to wander as fugitives, 
and exacting a just indemnity to keep thy sin in remembrance 
before thee for many years to come. 

Such is the sad feeling that arises in the mind of every 
friend of China. 

Yet, though under discipline, there is great cause for en¬ 
couragement. The events of 1898 were the most startling when 
the Reform Edicts were issued it} rapid succession. Those of 
1900 were the most tragic when the Boxers rose to massacre all 
Europeans and the Court had to flee. But, unless some further 
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unexpected change takes place, the year 1902 will be marked 
as the year when China made the first practical and radical 
stride in reform by establishing Colleges for western learning in 
11 of the 18 provinces. 

2.—China’s Bewilderment. 

When the Reformers of China awoke after the war with 
Japan they were imperfectly acquainted with the condition of 
the outside world. On discovering that many nations were far 
superior to China in military and naval power, that these powers 
had an enormous religious propaganda and that the civilization 
of the white man was rapidly superseding that of the black and 
the brown races and gradually doing the same with the yellow 
race, two strong feelings were aroused, viz., fear and hatred of 
the white race. They raised a great cry throughout the land that 
their country, their religion, and their race were in 
peril, and that, to avert this, they must organize themselves 
against the white man. While the most enlightened of these Re¬ 
formers had learnt that Christian leaders did not labour for the 
aggrandisement of any nation or race but for the good of all, and 
were willing to co-operate with the Christians for the awakening 
and regeneration of their country, the many, for lack of modern 
education in China, got led astray by those who would attribute 
only bad motives to the white man and instanced the acquisition 
of land by foreign Powers in China as proof of their evil design. 
It was this bewilderment and misunderstanding which gave the 
Boxers such a powerful hold throughout China. This turn on the 
part of some Reformers is quite as dangerous as the 
Conservatism which persecutes the Reformers, for they are 
in danger of persecuting the foreigners. In the midst of these 
opposing and extreme forces it is well that the aged Viceroys in 
Central China have been so steady. As we go to press news has 
come of the death of one of these two grand men—Liu Kun-yi, 
Viceroy of Nanking. 
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3*—A Japanese Political Missionary Society in China. 


Not unnaturally a society for the defence of the Far East 
was formed under the leadership of Japan shortly after the 
Japanese war. Lately, supported by the gentry and officials of 
Japan, it has been led by Prince Kinoye who visited China 
about a year ago. As a result of this visit Japanese Societies and 
schools and advisers appear thick in China and Missionary 
Societies of a new type appear in many provinces of China— 
an opportunity of propagating Material, Com¬ 
mercial, Educational and Political reforms in¬ 
geniously seized by the Japanese because largely 
neglected by the Christian West. This propaganda, 
consisting of Japanese government officers and educators, ex¬ 
tends to the courts of Corea, Siam, Tibet and as far west as 
Persia! While the Japanese only appeal to the fear of the 
Chinese, and to the fact that they (the Japanese) belong to the 
same race and practically the same religion and have been able 
to defy foreign aggression, the Chinese add to this the element 
of hatred, so that we have the Christian civilization, whose funda¬ 
mental principle is love, being opposed by an Asiatic international 
institution whose -fundamental principle is fear if not hate. 

4.—The Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 

Again, when the Chinese Conservatives found that an 
Alliance had been made between Japan and England, they were 
persuaded that the chief motive must have been self-interest and 
not the good of China, and this combination of the East and 
West made the Chinese conservatives hate the white man and his 
civilization all the more. Happily this fear compels them in 
sheer self-defence to study some of the strong and weak points 
of the West. There lies our opportunity; for only good can 
come from a thorough examination into the motives of every 
genuine Christian Institution. Still it is well for us to bear in 
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mind that modern Missionary Societies when first established 
had uncivilised people mostly in mind. Do we as Christian people 
organize our Missions with suitable Institutions for such a country 
as China? A Christian government establishes Institutions in 
India. In its absence ought we, the ministers of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, not attempt something worthier than elemen¬ 
tary civilization ? 

5.—More Bad Signs. 

When intelligent men in Shansi were asked how it was that 
a peaceful province like that should have been guilty in 1900 
of the awful massacre of 200 foreigners and 6,000 natives, the 
reply was clear. They said the Boxers introduced by the 
Governor Yii Hien invaded the province, compelled those who 
could write to transcribe and circulate so many placards accus¬ 
ing the missionaries of engaging a large number of natives to 
poison the wells everywhere so as to kill off the Chinese 
and take their country. It was this diabolical calumny that made 
the people rise everywhere in self-defence. 

Although the Allies overawed Peking, still the evil seed 
carried by the Boxers to almost every province of the Empire 
has produced a crop of poisonous weeds which cannot be at 
once uprooted and which are still bearing noxious fruit in widely 
distant provinces. 

In the province of Chihli, when the repression of the Boxers 
was relaxed, foreign hatred broke out into violence again both 
in spring and also in the summer of this year. In Shansi, thanks 
to an energetic governor, it only remained latent. In Szechuen 
however it broke forth into such violence this summer that a 
thousand Christians were killed, and a month later two Pro¬ 
testant missionaries were murdered in Hunan: and now we 
learn that the Boxers have entered the capital of Szechuen. 
Happily the new Viceroy Ts'en is about to arrive and is likely 
to restore order soon as he did in Shansi. But for the enormities 
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of 1900 these thing's would have created considerable sensation 
in the world. These riots are bound to continue more or 
less so long as the Chinese are ignorant. The 
more the Christian Church does to enlighten China the sooner 
will these troubles cease. (See Appendix E.) 

r i 6 .—Causes of Recrudescence of Boxerism and Slow Progress. 

The Peking government to this day has not a single foreign 
adviser, but she takes careful note of the frequent warnings given 
by various foreign ministers of the danger of falling into the 
hands of other nations, though she has scarcely an inkling of 
how she herself might become one of the greatest of nations 
again if she chose. As it was the ignorant government authorities 
who took the lead in the Boxer movement in the north, the mass 
of the scholars who knew no better first believed them, and 
then the great mass of the people believed the scholars. And 
as the government of the country has now been restored to the 
Empress-Dowager and her conservative advisers who still believe 
that foreigners are a great curse to China, they cannot con¬ 
scientiously advise their people to abstain from opposing 
foreigners. Till this ignorance is removed from high and low 
there cannot be permanent peace or real progress organised in 
China. Seeing that our difficulties are greatly increased by the 
Boxer propaganda of falsehood as well as by the half-informed 
/ reformers, it is a fair question to ask the Missionary Societies 

how many new men they have set apart for 
literary work to counteract these? If they have not set 
apart any, in what other way do they propose to overcome the 
difficulty ? 

7.— The need of New Principles to guide Chinese thought. 

When the Chinese are approached with Boxer suggestions 
of extermination, with conservative remedies which only fitted 
ancient times and conditions, and when they are approached with 
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Japanese remedies of racial opposition and with brutal remedies 
of materialists from the west who desire them to spend all their 
spare money to buy up the products of Krupp and Armstrong*, 
are not the friends of humanity bound to pity the plight of this 
people who are the sport of the ignorant and the crafty, and to 
declare to them once more that the prophets and sages of the 
world were right in protesting against the supposed right of mere 
might ? The graves of the Ancient Empires ought to be a warn¬ 
ing to modern Empires of their doom also if they neglect the 
Almighty Force that makes for righteousness and peace. The 
claims of the Kingdom of God cannot be overlooked except at 
the peril of perishing. For the salvation of China we must there¬ 
fore keep prominently and systematically before her leaders 
those persons and institutions which have most embodied the 
Divine in the world, the chief being Jesus Christ who has 
already been the inspiration of half the world and of all the 
nations who lead in the world to-day. Slight thought 
must precede right action. 

Now that it is perfectly well known that the Manchu rulers 
are grossly ignorant and that it has been abundantly proved 
that the circulation of important ideas has a profound influence 
on all the leaders of China, it is difficult to understand why 
so many Missionary Societies continue to overlook this most im¬ 
portant branch, for without a higdi class literature it is impossible 
to do the best Mission work in any department—evangelistic, 
medical or educational. 

8.—Boxerism Uniting Protestants ! 

One wonderfully good result of the Boxer upheaval was the 
union of Protestant Missions in the north. The destruction of 
property by the Boxers enabled all the missions in the province of 
Chihli to start afresh. In order to secure economy and efficiency, 
the various Protestant Missions in Peking had the rare good 
sense not to allow their nationality or their Denominationalism 
to stand in the way of union and the establishment of one 
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Protestant Christian University in Peking-, instead of having- 
several weak missions competing- with one another. Their united 
teaching- staff will probably surpass that of the Government 
University in Peking. 

A similar union of the English Baptists and American 
Presbyterians is taking place in Shantung. These unions really 
mark an epoch much needed in Missionary progress. It is 
devoutly to be hoped that such a rare opportunity as this for in¬ 
creasing the efficiency of Christian Missions will be eagerly 
seized by the Home Authorities. 

Our Christian Missions will appear very imperfect to the 
Chinese as well as to the eyes of God if we cannot unite as 
brethren in one grand organization for the regeneration of 
China. Till the Chinese see our good works worthy of 
China and of God how can we expect them to glorify our 
God? 

Whilst we rejoice in the strength of Christian Missions we 
should not be blind to any weakness they may have, so that we 
may be on the alert to mend it. The great weakness of the 
Roman Catholic wing of Christian Missions in China is the 
frequent interference in lawsuits, their comparative inertia in the 
matter of modern education and their unfair attacks on Protes¬ 
tants in their official publications. 

The great weakness of our Protestant wing has been the 
want of mutual co-operation amongst the members of dif¬ 
ferent Denominations and in the want of division of the Mission 
field, with the result that Mission districts and departments have 
in many cases overlapped and some sections have been over¬ 
worked whilst others have been pitiably neglected. Therefore 
the incessant cry for more workers till a little more 
practical charity is manifested is, unconsciously it may be, en¬ 
couraging a distinctly un-Christian illiberality 
and a wastefulness of expenditure. For it is patent to 
every man of business, that by a better organization, even 
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without adding any to our numbers or a penny 
to our income, we can multiply our efficiency 

manifold. It is to be hoped that the leaders in all Denomina¬ 
tions who have grieved over this for years will not cease their 
cry till co-operation at least is gained even when fuller union is 
not yet practicable. 

But even now this union policy is capable of much further 
adaptation. If the Missions would decide to unite in establishing 
one first-class college in each provincial capital in which all the 
leading departments of Western, that is Christian, civilization 
were taught to those who have already got their Chinese B.A., 
and every four years were to turn out one hundred of these 
students, then the whole Empire would soon be permeated with 
influential men well acquainted with what is best in the world. 
In this way the Christian Church, instead of spending most of its 
time on primary schools and uninfluential pupils as now, would 
confer an inestimable boon on China, and exercise, without 
extra expenditure, at least twentyfold more influence 
than it does at present. But not a single college can be opened 
without new books; hence our Society is still a sine qua non in 
China. 

9.—Education rapidly extending—unprecedented demand for 
Professors and Books. 

To those who ignorantly attribute all the troubles in China 
to missionaries it will be instructive to consider what one 
Missionary College has done this year. The old students of St. 
John’s College, of the American Episcopal Church, Shanghai, 
many of whom were the sons of some of the leading Chinese 
merchants, though themselves not Christians, have raised 
some $10^000, Mex. for the enlargement of 
St. John’s College— a fine testimony to the ability and 
efficiency with which Dr. Pott has conducted it during, these 
many years. In Canton the Chinese officials and gentry con¬ 
tributed $3^000 towards a Missionary hospital there. 
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The idea of establishing Modern Educational Institutions 
in the provinces has long been suggested to the Chinese but the 
first definite step in this direction was taken at the instance of 
our honorary Secretary and the first university of this kind to be 
sanctioned was in Shansi, the Government agreeing to pay 
fifty thousand Taels annually for its support. After this, 
repeated Edicts were issued for the establishment of a University 
in each province. It was cheering to find the governors of 
Shantung, Chihli, Honan, Kiangse and of other provinces, 
successively memorialising the Throne that they also were 
establishing universities in each of their respective capitals. It is 
rather singular, if not flattering to Dr. Richard, that the sum 
provided as a rule was also Tls. 50,000 per annum, as arranged 
by him for Shansi. 

But the Chinese authorities met with unexpected difficulties. 
Never was there such an order before from any 
government involving the reconstruction of the views of so many 
millions by the study of the methods of government in other 
nations! The step in itself was absolutely revolutionary. Yet 
there was no sign of revolution among the people on 
account of it but, on the contrary, when a vote was taken 
amongst the students at the provincial capital of Shansi by the 
Conservatives, they found, to their astonishment, 80 per cent of the 
students in favour of Western learning! The difficulty is not that 
the students are not sufficiently ready but that there is lack of 
competent teachers^ professors, translators, and authors 
of textbooks in Chinese. Chinese interpreters with no learning 
but who can speak, read and write English can command £120 
per annum, and Chinese who can speak English well, and have 
gone through a college course in addition, can get £240 per 
annum in a country, be it remembered, where teachers’ ordinary 
salaries are only a quarter of what they are in England or 
America I The reason for this extraordinarily high, 
pay is that the few existing government and missionary colleges 
cannot supply the great demand for them. 
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The problem of providing high class textooks is also 
before us, as they do not yet exist in Chinese. As the Japanese 
written language is three-fourths Chinese, there is a large staff 
engaged by the government in translating the Japanese textbooks 
into Chinese, as in this way it can be done much more quickly 
and cheaply; but, so far, few valuable books are ready in 
Chinese for higher teaching. 

Still, a number of Governors sent agents from the interior to 
Shanghai to buy books for the modern schools and colleges. As 
the government had not appointed any minister of education to 
direct the movement, at least some 250^000 dollars 
Mex. worth of books were bought, mainly at the recom¬ 
mendation of booksellers in Shanghai who sold everything they 
had on foreign subjects whether good, bad, or indifferent, even 
those containing calumnies against foreigners. For many months 
it was simply impossible to meet the demand although printers 
worked night and day. One of the chief printing establishments 
in which some of our publications were stored was burnt down. 
In this plight, we had to send to Japan to print some of our books 
while others remain still in manuscript till the present stress is 
over. Private persons have also sent for large numbers of books. 
One missionary sent an order the postage of which, alone 
amounted to £30 ! News has just reached us of very large 
sales at the triennial examination at Wuchang where some 20 
booksellers from Shanghai had opened temporary branches. It 
is said that each shop sold on an average some $200 (£19) 
worth of books per day. 

Though the Peking foreign professors were dismissed this 
spring* and but few Europeans are engaged as professors in the 
universities in the provinces, and though only a fraction of the 
books bought this year would be of much good and some will be 
positively harmful, still the fact remains that this year has 
been unprecedented in demand for professors, teachers, 
translators and books on foreign subjects. Though the curri- 
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culum of these colleges is not so advanced as the Edicts led us 
to expect, still the questions put to the students in their triennial 
examinations this year include some about foreign relations such as 
they never had before. (See Appendix H). The fact too that 
Protestant missionaries are at the head of each of the three 
Universities already established and that others are consulted in 
regard to new Universities, is proof that the opposition to Protestant 
missionaries is not as violent as many imagine. 

Notwithstanding the murder of two missionaries in the pro¬ 
vince of Hunan, we have good news from Changsha, the capital. 
Dr. Griffith John, the veteran missionary of Central China, arrang¬ 
ed in June with the Chief Mandarins for the distribution of Chris¬ 
tian books at the great triennial examination this autumn. In 
September Mr. Archibald, of the Scottish Bible Society, assisted 
by some other missionaries, went to the examination at Changsha 
to carry out this arrangement. Instead of hindering the 
missionaries, as is often the case, the officials, high and low, gave 
them every assistance, even raising a platform and providing 
refreshments and a military guard. Seven thousand packages 
of Christian books were distributed among the Chinese B.A.s of 
the whole province who were competing for the Chinese 
equivalent to our M.A. degree. 

Since writing the above, news has reached us that the 
scholars of Shensi and Szechuen provinces are also most anxious 
for more light. The important letters of Mr. Shorrock and Dr. 
Kilborn will be read with interest. (See Appendices A. and B.) 

io.— Some other Good Signs. 

Notwithstanding the set-back given to progress by the 
conservatives, there are certain things which remain in advance 
of anything before. Such is the visit of Prince Tsai Chen to the 
coronation in England. Such also is the visit of another member of 
the Imperial clan to inspect the condition of Education in Japan. 
Formerly no Prince was permitted to spend a night outside of 
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Peking 1 . Some 700 Chinese students have gone to Japan to study 
the Japanese written language with the view T to translate modern 
Japanese textbooks into Chinese. Even some Chinese lady 
students have also gone to Japan for purposes of study. 
Then, too, while the number of Europeans and Americans in 
the service of the Chinese government is not on the increase, the 
number of Japanese engaged by the Chinese is 
comparatively large —in the army, navy, police force, 
educational and industrial departments; this is partly because 
from the start the Japanese can communicate in writing 
through Chinese characters common to both countries, and 
partly because their pay is much less than that of other for¬ 
eigners. Through them indirectly modern ideas, though some¬ 
what deflected, become widely spread. The railway syndicates, 
which were interrupted by the Boxers, are now occupied with 
building more trunk railways which will prove of incalculable 
value to China, as will also Sir Robert Hart’s new departure in 
postal arrangements. By his reduction of the postage two great 
advantages will be gained. First the Imperial Post will be 
widely extended and newspapers and books can be far more 
widely circulated than before. Prince Ching has also readily 
granted that Chinese books shall be duty free. The New 
Commercial Treaty is also in advance of former ones. We 
therefore rejoice in all these elements which bring good to China. 

11.—The Work of the S.D.K. Indispensable to China. 

No change for the better is possible for the Chinese 
government and people till they know what to change and 
how to change. But though the Chinese government sends 
princes abroad on ceremonial visits, it has, with the exception of 
one lately gone to Japan, sent none to study the principles of 
progress in other nations. Only a very small proportion of the 
reformers know English, and we know of none (it is a hard 
saying) who have mastered the standard modern books on civiliza- 
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tion. As for the rest of the Reformers, they are entirely dependent 
upon two sources of information, the one supplied by indirect 
translations from the Japanese, only begun about two years ago, 
the other supplied by direct translation from Western languages. 
The Chinese can learn the written Japanese language in a year 
and can visit Japan at a trifling cost, and a few hundreds, under 
encouragement from the viceroys and governors, have availed 
themselves of this mode of improving themselves. They 
translate into Chinese what was originally translated and 
adapted from European languages by Japanese omitting 
Christianity. The other source of information, that of 
translations into Chinese, is partly the work of students in the 
two or three government colleges of modern education, a larger 
share contributed by the Educational Association, but the 
greatest share of all is supplied by our Diffusion Society. 
Friends should not forget, however, that the preparation of 
standard literature is laborious, and that China requires light on 
very many subjects. We cannot dream of adequately meeting 
all needs without a far larger staff. Yet, till a thorough 
system of modern education and translation is matured, the 
Reformers of China will be compelled to depend largely on 
what we give them. 

12.—The Magnitude and Importance of our Task. 

The universal survey which was not possible in any previous 
age of the world, and the rapid march of events which is 
acted upon now by religious forces, now by material forces, 
again by political, economic, commercial or educational forces, 
or by these combined in various proportions, makes it more 
difficult than ever to be abreast of the times. It is our chief 
privilege to point out, to the best of our ability, the most striking 
factors which God uses in the Salvation of man so that the 
Chinese may also fall into line with the current of universal 
progress, otherwise universal cataclysms^ like that 
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brought about by the Boxer troubles are bound to recur 
and bring disaster on every country and on every phase of life. 
Therefore if we can in any way avert this even to some small 
extent, as undoubtedly we can, we must not shrink from our 
duty but rejoice in our grand opportunity. 

So long as some governments are so densely ignorant as 
the Chinese government now is, and so long as the so-called 
Civilized nations are not sufficiently advanced in universal 
economics as to see that it is to their advantage to give a crumb 
of help to the ignorant leaders outside their own nation, the 
members of the kingdom of Heaven must take up this work of 
charity and do it in obedience to God and in the interest of man. 

13.—Splendid Work of our Staff. 

Happily all the S.D.K. staff are now back in China and they 
have a splendid show for the year. Dr. Allen has finished 
a History of the Czars of Russia and Lawrence’s International 
Law . The Viceroy of Nanking on learning of the latter sent 
$200 towards the expense of its publication. Dr. Allen also 
published a special number of the Review of the Times for free 
distribution at the triennial examinations held this year in each 
of the provincial capitals where the Boxers did not create trouble, 
and still continues his great work on “ Treatment of Woman an 
Index to Civilization.” Dr. Allen says, “ This is a Compara¬ 
tive Study of Civilizations; ancient and modern; 
comprising a sketch of the Geography, History, Manners, Customs, 
Laws, Institutions, Religions, Superstitions, &c, &c, of many nations; 
with a general estimate of the relative status and grade of each, 
whether Barbarian, Civilized or Enlightened, Pagan, Mohamedan, 
Jew or Christian, as self-determined by the Locus Standi; 
or position, condition and treatment respectively accorded to 
their Woman Kind; which is recognized as constituting the 
best single test of the Civilization of any people; and 
culminating in a Conclusion seemingly as inevitable logically 
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as it is certain morally, to wit, that there is no hope for the 
regeneration of any country, China not excepted; outside 
the emancipation, education and uplift of its women, that is to 
say, without the Gospel.” 

Mr. Cornaby has resumed the editorship of the 
Missionary Review now called Chinese Christian Review with his 
former versatility still more ripened. It is much to be regretted 
that one of his MSS. was burnt when passing through the press. 
It is urged from several provinces that we should devise some 
means to give the Chinese more general information. We are 
now considering how to supply them with general news from 
Shanghai, to which provincial news may be added locally. See 
appeal from one province in Appendix A. 

Mir. McGillivray^ with the aid of Chinese assistants, 
has translated several important works as the long list of works 
prepared during the year will show. A new edition of his 
Eighteen Christian Centuries has been called for. 

Mir. Walshe^ besides acting as Secretary during Dr. 
Richard’s absence, and Editor of the Chinese Christian Review dur¬ 
ing M. Cornaby’s furlough, has been occupied in the translation 
of a most valuable geography greatly needed in all the colleges 
of China and has published three other books during the year. 
With Mr. McGillivray and others he spent considerable time in 
devising geographical and biographical terms in the hope of 
their being generally adopted throughout China. 

Miss Melvill; an independent worker with us, has been 
away many months visiting various missions in different parts of 
China, but, while continuing to find illustrations for some of our 
books and helping to advance educational work, has also striven 
hard to obtain funds for an Outline* Bible for China. 

Besides these whole time workers we have other 
valuable workers who are devoting part of their time to 
help us, such as Mr. Sadler and Mrs. Foster of the 
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London Missionary Society; Mr. ©hlinger and Dr. Stuart; 
Miss Howe and Miss WMte of the American Methodist 
Mission, and Dr. Macklin and Mr. Bentley of the 
American Foreign Christian Mission. Mrs. Rickard has been 
helping in translation and other ways as usual. She assisted in 
starting a new Quarterly Magazine —The East of Asia —for the 
better understanding of the Far East. She edited Nos. 2, 3 and 4. 

Dr. Parker; President of the Anglo-Chinese College in 
Shanghai, and Dr. Pott* President of St. John’s College, have 
rendered valuable service in editing and examining some of our 
books for publication. 

There never was such constructive and far- 
reaching work done by the missionary body 
in China as during the last few years. 

By the translation of standard works on all the great ideas 
which move the world, and the recommendation of institutions 
which have advanced the leading nations, our Society is 
laying the foundation of the future prosperity 
of China; and by doing that it is advancing the best interests 
of all nations who have any intercourse with China. It is as 
true of the whole world as it is of a single nation that without 
general education there cannot be general prosperity. The 
time will come when those in authority will recognize our 
work as of supreme importance and as the only way by which 
progress is possible. Would that they might see it now! If 
the Church of God does not attempt to lead adequately in 
measures for universal good who else is to do it? 

14.—Dr. Richard’s Educational visit north. 

Dr. Richard was absent in the north nearly four months. 
His chief object was the establishing of a modern college which 
is to be the nucleus of a University in the province of Shansi. 
Satisfactory arrangements were made and the college was 
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opened in June. Now there are seven Foreign and six Chinese 
professors in the Foreign department alone besides a staff of 
translators in Shanghai preparing textbooks in Chinese for use 
in the college. This college has the largest staff of Foreign 
Professors of any of the Government colleges in China. 

Dr. Richard had also important interviews with the high 
authorities in Peking and the Viceroy of Chihli in regard to a 
government Translation Bureau to provide textbooks 
with uniform terms, otherwise there would be danger of much 
confusion. They were all in favour of the movement. But, as 
the Shansi college- and the Translation Bureau are to be 
supported by the government, they only come incidentally under 
the notice of our Society as some of its self-supporting by-pro¬ 
ducts, and we need not here enter into further details about them. 

As another proof of the widening influence of our Society it 
might be mentioned that, notwithstanding the lead taken by our 
publications in the Reform movement in 1896 and since, the pre¬ 
sent Government does not resent our action but has this summer, 
by a special Imperial Edietj instructed the Chinese 
Foreign office in Peking to consult our General Secretary, as one 
of the representatives of Protestantism, in regard to the best 
means of establishing peace between Christians and Non- 
Christians. (See Appendix G.). 

Formerly private booksellers were reprinting several of our 
books; now the government bookstores in Peking, Shansi and 
elsewhere are also reprinting some of our publications. In the 
revision of Treaties now going on it is hoped that provision will 
be made for securing copyright. 

15.—A High Mandarin seeking the Truth. 

On the way back from Shansi, Dr. Richard called at 
Paotingfu, the capital of Chihli province, and was invited to be 
the Viceroy’s guest at the University opened only about two 
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months previously. At a dinner, which the Provincial Judge 
gave to the Mandarins and Missionaries on his departure for 
Shantung where he had been appointed governor, he made a 
most important statement^ viz.,, that he had made 
inquiries and found that the Missionaries were always in the 
vanguard of progress in all lands and he was therefore glad 
to welcome them at his table. But inasmuch as there were 
no books in Chinese to give such information as the Mandarins 
generally sought about the rise and progress of Christianity, 
he had taken the Bible and a boxful of Protestant and Roman 
Catholic books in Chinese and had sent them to a Chinese 
Literary Doctor whom he had engaged to read them through 
and write a brief digest of the whole. Some time after he 
brought the result to Dr. Richard in Peking in five small volumes 
and asked him to revise them before they should be published. 
This revision was greatly needed as they necessarily contained 
undigested fragments from the Old and New Testaments, from 
Protestant and Roman Catholic writers, and from the records of 
the Chinese Foreign office. They were, unfortunately, written for 
the money paid the writer and not for love of the work. Never¬ 
theless, is it remarkable as an earnest effort, persisted in for 
some years on the part of one of the highest mandarins in the 
Empire, to find out the real truth about Christianity so as to 
discover the way to establish peaceful relations between 
Christians and non-Christians, and also to get the most out of 
the missionaries for his country’s good. 

16.—Triennial Examinations. 

In their examinations the Chinese have some features which 
excel all others in the world. Once every year there are great 
examinations held under special examiners appointed by the 
government in Peking. Generally speaking they are held in 
each of the prefectural capitals (i.e. the chief city of every ten 
counties, and each province has about one hundred counties) to 
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grant the degree of Chinese B.A. But every third year instead 
of examining for the B.A. degree the B.A. graduates from every 
part of the province appear at each of the eighteen provincial 
capitals for examination for the M.A. degree. These examina¬ 
tions are held simultaneously and commence on the eighth day 
of the Eighth moon (September) lasting about ten days. The 
number of candidates at each does not quite average 10,000, but 
the total amount for the whole empire is some 150.,000 I 

The missionaries at these provincial capitals usually make 
up packets of booklets consisting of Bible portions, Tract Society 
books and our Publications and present each student with a 
packet of these as they leave the examination hall to return 
home. In this way we reach the mind of the leaders of the 
whole empire. This year one of these great triennial examinations 
was held and the missionaries worked enthusiastically at the 
distribution of booklets and had the hearty co-operation of the 
authorities. The questions usually given are from Chinese sub¬ 
jects, but the questions on foreign subjects put at these examin¬ 
ations this year will indicate the extent of the great influence of 
foreign contact on China better than any description we can 
give. (See Appendix H.) 

17.—Unprecedented Sales and Large Free Grants. 

Owing to the necessity of all of our literary staff doing all 
they could to produce new literature, our Committee decided to 
engag'e Mr. W. M. Cameron to devote all his time towards the 
sale and distribution of our books. This new departure, coupled 
with the increasing demand for books, has proved most satisfac¬ 
tory as the following table of sales will show. It is nearly 
double that of our best year before :— 

Value in Mexican Dollars. Value in Mexican Dollars. 


1897. 

....$12,146 

1900..., 

.$ 6,251 

1898. 

.... 18,45 7 

1901..., 

. 12,722 

1899. 

.... 9,133 

1902.,., 

.33,239 
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Book Depot Report, 

Value of Sales and Free Grants for the twelve months ending 
September 30th, 1902. 


Diffusion Society Books .126,885.42 

Diffusion Society Periodicals . 7,288.00 


Less Books not reported on and returns 933-79 $33,239*63 

Free grants to the value of. 2,398.87 


Educational Association Books 
Presby. Mission Press „ 
Foreig-n 

Sundries, etc. 


Mex. $35,638.50 

-.$ 4 > 496.82 

. 5,676.94 

. 3*55144 

. 13*423-26 


Less not reported. 101.10 $27,047.36 


Grand Total ... Mex. $62^685.8© 


This table shows that in sales and special grants our 
Society has been the means of distributing in one year Christian 
literature and useful books to the value of $62,685.86 Mexicans^ 
some £6^000 sterling ! 

We have made this year large free grants for distribu¬ 
tion at the examinations and grants of books at half price to 
start circulating and public libraries without distinction of 
denomination or nationality amounting altogether to the value of 
$2,398.87. This is within £10 of the amount of our whole foreign 
income in 1891. 

Our ability to make this comparatively large grant in addition 
to the large running expense is mainly due to the sound business 
principles on which we carry on our sales, following those of 
the R. T. S. in London and New York and the C. L. S. of India, 
each of which has been such a success. 

We have received valuable letters of thanks from Kan- 
clraria^ from Kweilinfu the capital of ICwasigsi province, 
from Nanchangfu the capital of Kiangsi and from other pro¬ 
vinces which it is unnecessary to publish. There is now no 
province in tlie empire where our Publications do not go. 
l£orea too continues to get supplies of our Publications regularly. 
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18.—New Books Published in 1902. 


* 


The Review of the Times, edited by 
Rev. Young J. Allen, LL.D. To 
guide the Mandarins and the 

Literati... ... ® [!]&?& 

The Chinese Christian Review, edited 
by Rev. W. A. Cornaby. To guide 
the leaders of the Christian Church a m # it 

Darkness and Dawn, by Rev. D. 

McGillivray, M.A., and Chinese 

Assistants ..(Wen-li) B§@BJ]££3l 

Do. Do. (Mandarin) 

Tribulations of the Church in China. 

To help the Christians in their 
present deep troubles, by the same 
Andrew Murray’s Spirit of Christ, by 

the same .Hf Z 5& 

A Classified Descriptive Catalogue 
of Christian Literature current in 

China, by the same .. 

Wonders of Nature, by Rev. W. G. 

Walshe.X {■$ gf Jg jg 

Handy Cyclopedia, by Rev. T. 

Richard, D.D., and Chinese As¬ 
sistants . IS fS M M 

Brief History of Indian Peoples, by 

the same . IS 

New Testament Stories, by the same J|f $>J ^ 

Lord Northbrook’s The Teaching of 

Jesus, by Mrs. Timothy Richard. ^ ® i^I 

Words of Anthems, by the same ... & 

The True Christian, by the same ... 3M ffi fffl 

Professor Goodspeed’s Messianic 
Hopes. To inform the Chinese 
what the message of the Jews 
was to the human race, by the same@^cf^1ft 
Do. Do. (in Mandarin).. 

Tariff and Likin, by Geo. Jamieson, 

Esq., C.M.G. . m M 

The History of the Reformation, 1st 
Vol., Miss G. Howe. To explain 
difference in political attitude be¬ 
tween Protestant and Romanist... 

Life of Wickliffe, by Dr. Macklin ... 

Geography for Home Readers, by 

Mrs. R. S. Williams . 

Nature Readers (No. 1 ), by the same 


miummn 
* ie m * 




Total of new books and pamphlets in 1902... 


No. OF 
Copies. 

No. OF 
Pages. 

48,500 

2,910,000 

12,000 

369,000 

2,000 

2,000 

228,000 

284,000 

2,000 

656,000 

1,000 

180,000 

5 °° 

48,000 

2,000 

124,000 

1,000 

740,000 

2,000 

2,000 

1,864,000 

124,000 

2,000 

1,000 

2,000 

144,000 

26,000 

28,000 

2,000 

2,000 

100,000 

116,000 

500 

500 

1,000 

2,000 

100,000 

104,000 

2.000 

2,000 

284,000 

124,000 

9 L 5 °o 

8 , 549 . 5 °° 


fh 
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ig.—R eprints in 1902. 



No. OF 

No. OF 


Copies. 

Pages. 

Mackenzie’s 19th Century, by Rev. T. 

Richard, D.D. 

3,368 

3 » I 3 2 > 2 4 ° 

Scheme of Education. To meet the 
awakening of China to Reform 
in Education. 

10,000 

220,000 

The Chairman’s Hand-book, by Dr. 

Timothy Richard . fill ® ^ 

1,000 

50,000 

Relative Strength of Nations, by Dr. 

Timothy Richard. S ^ ® 

10,000 

10,000 

The Religions of the World, by Dr. 

Timothy Richard . 31 ® 

Moody’s Four Sermons, by Rev. Young 

J. Allen, D.D. ®t if M 

250 

9,000 

1,000 

208,000 

Eighteen Christian Centuries, by Rev. 

D. MacGillivray. To show the 
growth of Civilization through 

Christianity. + A Ml A 

1,988 

1,176,896 

Parables from Nature, by Rev. D. 

MacGillivray .Si W ® 

2,000 

128,000 

The Protestant Memorial to the Chinese 

Government, by Committee •• tK W * §§ 

2,000 

40,000 

Joint Stock Companies, by Consul-Gen¬ 
eral Geo. Jamieson, Esq., C.M.G. « 1 /I: 0 )] 

1,000 

16,000 

Whitla’s Treatment, by Dr. Main ...ft J ) H M 

990 

372,020 

Total of Reprints in 1902 

33,596 

5,362,156 

Total of New Books and Pamphlets in 1902. 

91,500 

8,549,500 

Grand Total last 12 months. 

125,096 

13,911,656 


20.—New Books in Press. 


The Hundred Greatest Men (Vols. 

2 & 3) .by Rev. T. Richard, D.D., and 

Chinese Assistants. 

History of Civilization.„ do. 

Paul Bert’s First year of Science... „ do. 

History of Politics (Temple 

Primers).„ 

History of Canada .„ Rev. D. McGillivrary, M.A. 

and Chinese Assistants, 


















w 


Bushnell’s Character of 
(Mandarin Edition) 
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Jesusby Rev. D. McGillvrary, M.A. 
and Chinese Assistants. 


Story of Eclipses ... . 

• • >> 

do. 

Fifty years of Science. 

•• 99 

do. 

Pouchet’s Universe . 

••99 

do. 

The Reason Why .. 

• • 99 

do. 

Tribulations of the Church in 
China (Mandarin Edition) ., 

■ * 99 

do. 

Spirit of Christ (Mandarin). 

‘ * 99 

do. 


Comparative Anatomy . 

History of the Czars of Russia .. 

The Essentials of a National 
Religion. 

Wonders of Nature 
Life of Queen Victoria 
How we got our Bible.. 

Picciola. 

Hall’s International Law ... ., 

Till the Doctor Comes (i.e. First 
Aid) ... ... 


p Liu Ming-tsz. 

„ Dr. Allen. 

„ Rev. W. A. Cornaby. 

„ Rev. W. G. Walshe, B.A. 
„ do. 

» do. 

„ Miss Laura White. 

„ Dr. Martin. 

„ Dr. Mary Stone. 


21.—Works in Preparation. 


1. Gulick’s Growth of the 

Kingdom . 

2. Life of Moody. 

3. Life of George Muller . 

4. Bruce’s Kingdom of God ... 

5. Storr’s Divine Origin of Chris¬ 

tianity as shewn by its 


as shewn 
Historical Effects 

6. Expansion of England ... 

7. Principles of Western 

Civilization .. 

8. Little Lord Fauntleroy ... 

9. Via Christi 


by Rev. D. McGillivray, M.A. 

» do. 

„ do. 

33 do. 

do. 

Rev. James Sadler. 

Rev. D. S. Murray. 

Miss Laura White, 
do. 


m* 
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10. The Holy Roman Empire ...by 

11. Atlas. 

12. Geography .. 

13. History of Modern Peoples ... „ 

14. Story of Geographical Dis¬ 

covery . . 

15. Growth of the Empire . . 

16. Biographies of American 

Presidents.. 

17. Fundamental Ideas of Sin and 

Salvation . 99 

18. Dr. Strong on the 20th Century. „ 

19. The Story of Germ Life ... „ 

20. The Story of the Living 

Machine .. 

21. Uhlhorn’s Conflict of Christian¬ 

ity with Heathenism .„ 

22. Milner’s Egypt . . 

23. Fabiola, a tale of the Cata¬ 

combs . . 

24. History of the Reformation ... „ 

25. Glover’s Commentary .„ 

26. History of Russia . 

27. History of Japan . 

28. History of S. Africa . 

29. History of the Heart of Asia... 

30. What is Christianity ? . 


Rev. W. G. Walshe. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 

do. 

Rev. W. P. Bentley. 

Rev. Evan Morgan. 
Rev. W. A. Cornaby. 
Dr. Stewart. 

do. 

Rev. F. Ohlinger. 

T. Richard. 

do. 

Miss G. Howe. 

Mrs. Arnold Foster. 


22—Shanghai Educational Difficulties. 


Last year we seemed to be on the high way of progress in 
Shanghai—the Chinese Public school and the Library and Museum 
by Lu Shufang and Sir Thomas Hanhury seemed like 
accomplished facts. But unforeseen difficulties have arisen to de¬ 
lay the acquisition of land for the Chinese Public school. Within 
a month, however, it is expected that it will be secured. In regard 
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to the Library and Museum thing's are more serious. As Lu 
Shufang has not been able to make good his promise to raise a 
certain sum, therefore the conditional offer of Sir Thomas Han- 
bury cannot at present be availed of for Library or offices. This 
has been no small disappointment to us. We are some 
£10,000 poorer than we expected to be. But the 
need remains and is g'reater than ever, and we hope good men will 
consider it and do what they can to help poor China out of her 
sad plight. 

23.—Home Support. 

Thanks to a few faithful friends at home who have worked 
unstintingly for the good of China from the foundation of our 
Society, our income and public interest in our work are generally 
increasing. 1 his year two auxiliary branches have been formed— 
one at Liverpool and the other at Aberdeen. Friends in 
Aberdeen; will be glad to learn that an Aberdonian in Shanghai, 
the late Mrs. Slessar, left us $1000 this year. The home friends 
have also started a Quarterly Magazine called “ China” as the 
organ of our Society at home. May these new enterprises prove 
as useful as the parent Societies have been, and more useful 
than the occasional appeals issued by our Society from time 
to time. Owing to the repeated Edicts for establishing modern 
Education in China, we felt it our duty to send a circular 
calling the attention of the students in the leading universities of 
Europe and America to the rare openings which would probably 
be here for them in the near future. Pastor Kranz translated it 
into German. This falling into the hands of some unknown friend 
was translated into French also. See Appentex I. 

Our thanks are also due to |Dr. Glover of Bristol and the 
late Miss Macmillan of Edinburgh for parcels of valuable 
books, and to the latter for fine manuscripts on religious topics, 
written especially for the good of China and exhibiting rare 
sympathy and deep spirituality, 
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Our indebtedness is also great to the missionaries of 
various Missionary Societies and to merchants, and others whose 
names are too numerous to mention, who, when home on fur¬ 
lough, kindly and frequently have spoken in behalf of our work. 

The American Tract Society which used to help us some 
years ago has again been able to resume its support in a most 
cordial manner. 

24.—Chinese Support. 

Apart from what the Chinese are doing to improve Educa¬ 
tion as mentioned above, several of the Chinese mandarins^ not¬ 
withstanding the Christian teaching in our books, have sent in 
encouraging subscriptions', the chief being from our old friend the 
Viceroy Chang Chih-tung, who sends $3,000. (See Subscription 
List.) The best mandarins are beginning to realise that we are 
not come to destroy anything essential to their civilization but that 
we are helping them in many ways indispensable to their progress. 

This year there has been a very large increase of 
subscribers among missionaries who are anxious to get copies of 
our new books as soon as they are published. 

25.—The Penalty of Neglected Opportunety. 

If the Western nations who took the lead in the opening of 
China had provided that one per cent, of the Chinese Customs’ 
revenue should be given towards enlightening* their rulers, 
as we pleaded some ten years ago, not only could China 
have been saved from paying 450 millions Taels indemnity, but 
the great political, commercial and missionary losses in men and 
money of 1900 might all have been averted and less increase of 
tariff and taxes would be needed now. These losses by for¬ 
eigners we may regard as the penalty of neglecting to educate 
China and for saying a Am I my brother’s keeper?” Again we 
repeat, God has ordained that nations should rise or fall to¬ 
gether. If we neglect to educate China we cannot go on 
prospering* ourselves. 























CHANG CHIH-TUNG 

ACTING VICEROY OP NANKING, AUTHOR OP CHINA’S ONLY HOPE—EDUCATION 








2 6 .—Important Conclusion—the Greatest Event of 
Modern Times. 

The world has grown familiar with transcontinental railways 
in United States, Canada, Siberia and Africa; with the rapid 
growths of lines of steamers crossing’ the Atlantic, Pacific and 
other oceans; and with gigantic International Trusts which dwarf 
the revenues of the smaller nations. Long-range telephones 
make all leaders within one thousand miles members of one 
family, and all connected by telegraph work as one Company for 
the rapid progress of mankind. 

For all these material forces of progress there are millions 
singing’ praises day and night. But it has only dawned on a few 
as yet that this is only the result of an intellectual 
awakening of Europeans, and that if the Chinese mind is also 
thoroughly awakened we have an equal proportion of the human 
race which has shown no less intellectual capacity about to enter 
into the race of progress in the spirit of healthy rivalry. 

The reformers in China began this awaking in 1896-8. The 
conservatives opposed them then, but now it is beginning to be 
conceded by the conservatives that they must go in for modern 
education. Eleven provinces, which contain three-fourths of the 
population of China, have actually commenced modern education. 
If this is persevered in it is as great a potential event as though 
the Chinese had already made up to us, therefore a far 
greater event than any single one of the greatest develop¬ 
ments of the West. 

And if this development can be guided on peaceful lines of 
healthy rivalry, as it is our aim to do, then we shall be beginning 
another era in the Far East as pregnant of results as any reaped 
by us in the West. The Japan and China war, the United States 
and Spanish war, the Boer war in South Africa, and the Boxer 
movement which brought all nations to China—great as they are 
_are nothing in comparison with this event which will raise 
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millions of grand thinkers from death to life. For thousands of 
years fine moral principles have been drilled into the minds of the 
yellow race, but for a millennium they have not been creative. 
When they begin to realise that God creates through the forces 
of nature and through spiritual as well as through moral forces, 
they will have got hold of a trinity of forces 
which are omnipotent. When the Spirit of God moves 
among- these dry bones we shall have a new race of being-s to 
startle the world. Therefore we reg-ard these beginning's as by 
far the greatest of all events of modern times. 

For the character of the new movement see questions given 
at the triennial examinations in Appendix G. For the extent of 
the movement see List of modern colleges established this year. 
Appendix F. 

Consider too the following. The Missionary Societies set 
apart scores of missionaries for primary education, hundreds for 
medical work and over a thousand for evangelistic work, but not 
more than seven missionaries for this gigantic literary 
work though the whole Empire is crying for more light! Will 
not those who are in earnest in Mission work insist that there shall 
be a re-adjustment of the missionary forces at once and that a far 
greater proportion of men and means be devoted to this work ? 
Christendom spent over a million Pounds a month on 
military occupation in China in 1900-1. We cannot get 
more than £ 100 per month for helping to guide the 
mind and policy of the whole nation so that there shall be no 
need of a military occupation! Yet this famine of high-class 
Christian literature is very manifestly the supreme need of 
China to-day. The Chinese cry for help. God expects us to 
help China. The most intelligent men own it, yet many will 
read this, pass by and do nothing. Who will have the eye of a 
Seer and the heart of a child of God and act the part of the good 
Samaritan towards China now ? 
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27.—The Anti-Foot-binding Society. 

At the request of the Anti-Foot-binding* Society (Tien Tsu 
Hui) we edit their Publications, we keep them in stock and send 
them forth to all whom the Serectary of the Tien Tsu Hui directs. 
This year 12,090 Tracts were distributed by us. Among* these 
there is one which is an Edict from the Throne , lately issued, 
exhorting* the people to discontinue the practice, which is a 
distinct evidence of the g*ood influence exerted by the Tien Tsu 
Hui on public opinion even in the hig*hest places. 

28.—Change of Treasurer. 

For seven years Mr. James Buchanan has acted as our 
honorary Treasurer. Now that he is about to return home he 
is resigning*. We take advantage of this opportunity to express 
our great indebtedness to him for serving us so long and so 
faithfully in the cause of the general enlightenment of China 
through Christian Literature. 


29.—Subscriptions. 


In China and the East :— 


IT. E. Chou, Treasurer of Chihli 

... 



Tls. 322.65 

Messrs. E. Wheen 

... 


... 


100.00 

J. L. Scott . 

... 




25.00 

F. E. Taylor ... 





25.00 

C. S. Addis 

... 




25.00 

A. E. Hippisley 





25.00 

W. V. Drummond 





50.00 

A. S. P. White-Cooper 





10.00 

C. J. Dudgeon 





50.00 

IT. S. Wilkinson 

... 




10.00 

A. Wright . 





25.00 

W. J. Gresson. 


... 

... 


15.00 

F. P. Ball . 





25.00 

Charles Stewart 

... 




10.00 

E. A. Probst ... 





25.00 

J. 0 . T. Bland 





15.00 

M. E. F. March 





15.00 

Dr. Knappe ... 





10.00 

H. M. Be vis ... 





25.00 

E. Jenner Hogg 





10.00 

Tls, 817,65 
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Brought forward...Tls. 817.65 


E. Warneken. 

,, 


10.00 

R. B. Allen. 


... 

10.00 

J. F. Seaman ... 



10.00 

China & Japan Trading Co.. 



25.00 

R. C. Forsyth.. 



10.00 

A. H. Harris. ... . 



25.00 

J. Wolder . 

,, 


10.00 

Rev. W. Miskelly, M.A. 



10.00 

Rev. G. Douglas, M.A. 


... 

10.00 

H. E. Hobson. 



50.00 

R. E. Bredon. 


... 30.00 

Tls. 1,017.65= 

H. E. Nieh, Governor, Soochow 



$1,000.00 

H. E. Li, Governor of Kiangsi 


... 

500.00 

H. E. Liu, Viceroy, Nanking 

... 

... 

200.00 

H. E. Chang Chi-tung, Viceroy, Wuchang 


... 

3,000.00 

II. E. Tsen, Governor of Shansi 



500.00 

Sir Robert Hart, Bart., K.G.M.G. ... 



1,072.07 

Legacy from Mrs. Slessar, per R. Law, Esq. 

1,000.00 

Rev. E. C. Nickalls . 



10.00 

W. W. Rich . 


• . . 

20.00 

Miss Lawrence, per Rev. W. G. Walshe 


• 1 • 

20.00 

Rev. J. G. Garritt 



10.00 

„ W. Ashmore, D.D. ... Hongkoi 

tig $25 

24.64 

R. W. Little . 


10.00 

Mrs. Goodnow. 



10.00 

F. A. de St. Croix . 


... 

10.00 

F. E. Hodges. 


... 

5.00 

Sun Ying-ting. 

... 


20.00 

F. S. A. Bourne . 


... 

10.00 

C. C. Clarke . 



25.00 

C. Leavenworth . 


... 

10.00 

W. J. Clennell. 



3.00 

Rev. W. A. P. Martin, D.D. 


... 

50.00 

W. P. Ker . 



15.00 

Rev. G. H. Bondfield. 

... 

... 

5.00 

„ G. E. Fitch . 


... 

5.00 

Gilbert McIntosh . 



5.00 

Rev. W. F. Beaman. 


... 

10.00 

„ H. C. Hodges .; 


... 

10.00 

„ J. Edkins, D.D. ... 


... 

10.00 

Major Southey ... 



10.00 

E. Starkey . 



5.00 

Miss Elsie C. McMordie . 


... 

10.00 

Rev. J. R. Goddard . 



10.00 

„ James Ware . 



10.00 

„ W. F. Seymour. 



10.00 

„ D. B. S. Morris. 

... 


25.00 

„ F. J. Shipway ... 

... 

... 

50.00 


At various rates 


7,699.7 1 


19,073.13 
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Rev. A. G. Shorrock. 

„ W. Deans. 

„ G. Waidtlow . 

„ Stanley P. Smith 

„ A. L. Warnshuis. 

„ J, W. Wilson . 

„ H. W. Houlding. 

Swedish-American Mission ... 

Rev. J. W. Lowrie . 

„ J. W. Lowe . 

„ E. C. Lobenstine. 

Dr. W. E. Smith . 

Rev. James Stobie 
„ J. A. Creasy Smith 

„ W. E. Hipwell. 

„ Alfred A. Phillips 

„ H. S. Phillips . 

„ J. Lykkegaard. 

„ W. A. Gronlund. 

„ John Martin 
„ R. B. Ewan, M.D. 

„ John E. Fee 

„ J. A. Fitch . 

„ W. B. Hamilton... 

„ O. M. Jackson. 

„ Isaac Mason 
„ Thomas Biggin ... 

„ J. E. Cardwell. 

„ J. Elias Williams 

H. Lehmann. 

John Stenhouse 
Mrs. Jansen 

Miss N. N. Russell ... 

Rev. C. E. Darwent ... 

„ R. A. Jaffray . 

C. Oswald Liddell 
G. J. Morrison ... 

Dr. Barchet . 

Mr. and Mrs. Osborne Middleton 

F. Hagberg ... . 

Anonymous 


Frought forward...$9,073.12 


Fooch 


ow $ 


$10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

3.16 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

25.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

9.76 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

15.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

25.00 

5.00 

20.00 

10.00 

112.54 


$ 545-46 


$9,618.58 


Christian Literature Society, Glasgow :— 

For General Purposes. -£ 12 ° $1,286.64 

,, Depots ... ... ••• 4 ° 428.90 

Duchess of Grafton’s third 

instalment for Depots ... 20 214.45 


£180 


$1,930.04 
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Brought forward... $1,930.04 $9,618.58 


^or Cxeneral Purposes... ...£140 

,, Depots ... ... ... 20 

„ Translation Purposes ... 10 


£170 

For General Purposes... ...£ 60 

„ Depots . 15 

„ Ladies’ Special Work ... 101 


£176 

For General Purposes... ...£ 70 

„ Depots ... ... ... 20 


£90 

Christian Missionary Society, U.S.A. 


London Missionary Society ... 

Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society 
English Baptist Missionary Society... 
London Branch C. L. S. per Rev. W. 
Fisher 

American Tract Society 
Miss Emily G. Kemp... 

„ II. M. Jones 

G. Oliver Jones, Esq., Liverpool 

Miss Gertrude Howe ... $5.00 Gol 


$1.477-94 
211.13 
105.57 

—- $1,794.64 

$ 633.40 

158.34 

1,066.23 

- 1,857.97 


$ 785-96 

224.56 

-- 1,010.52 16,593.17 


•••£25.13.10 

$265.41 


$125 Gold. 

292.65 


£ 25.12.3 

292.07 

850-13 

.. IOO. 0.0 


1,056.89 

.. IOO. 0.0 


1,150.56 

.. IOO. 0.0 


M32.75 

.. 330. 0.0 


3.498.13 

40.18.0 


46743 

IO.IO.O 


119-73 

5. 0.0 


53-23 

23.IO.O 


242.62 



10.80 


$24,794.02 
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30.— The Society for the Diffusion of Christian and General Knowledge Among the Chinese 

(Translation Department). 

IN ACCOUNT CURRENT WITH THE HONORARY TREASURER. 


Cr. 


1— OFFICE EXPENSES:— 

Writers for the Work, General and Religious ... 
Stationery .. . 

2— AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN MISSION PRESS: 

Printing and Publishing Review of the Times 
Writers for the Work . 


3-' 


-LABIES’ BRANCH PUBLICATIONS 

Printing and Publishing Chinese Christian Review 

Writers for the Work . $297.56 

Oo. in advance. 257.84 


Printing and Publishing Books 
Translators and Writers ... 


$1,441.00 

650.00 


Printing and Publishing Report for 1901 
Freight and Duty (exclusive of those in connection with the 
Magazines) 

Newspapers and Advertising 
Rent and Taxes 
Postage 

Water, Fuel and Light 
Coolie Hire ... 

Telephone and Telegrams 
Sundries 

Fire Insurance on Stock 

Cost of Foreign Books 
„ Type Writer 
„ Furniture ... 

„ Electros 

Cost of Tls. 5,000 on Hankow Municipal Council’s 7% He 
bentures : Hankow Tls. 5,000 Shanghai Tls. 5,154.64 
Cash in Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, on Dollar Account . 

Do. on Tael account Tls. 7,418.33 

Balance held at Translation Department for Current Expenses 


4,808.45 

196.85 


$3,693.42 

625.00 


$615.49 

555-40 


$1,170.89 


2,091.00 


9.88 

XI 9-53 

1,185.52 

39-32 

107.81 

1324 

65.78 

51.34 

956.46 


$945-43 

230.00 

222.76 

787.97 


$13,047.04 

9.89I.35 


$5,005.30 

4,318.42 


3,26l.89 

413.00 


2,548.88 


2,286.l6 


7,013.12 


22 , 938.39 

191.56 


$ 47 , 976.72 


By Balance from last Account, Cash in Hongkong & Shang¬ 
hai Bank at credit of Treasurer ... 

„ Subscriptions, as per list . 

„ Sales of Review of the Times ... 

„ Do. Chinese Christian Review 

„ Proceeds 50 Shanghai and Hongkew Wharf Debentures 

paid off on 30th June, 1902, Taels 5,000. 

„ Interest on Shanghai and Hongkew Wharf Debentures to 

30th June, 1902, Taels 150. 

„ Interest on Hankow Municipal Debentures to 30th June 
last, Hankow Taels 175, Shanghai Taels 179.49 
„ Interest on Dollar Account with Hongkong and Shanghai 
Bank ... ... ... ... 

„ Interest on Tael Accouut with Hongkong and Shanghai 
Bank Tls. 43.73 . 

„ Cash for Translation Work. 



$10,991.99 

24,794.02 

4,419.90 

338-54* 





274.38 

5.00 


$47,976.72 


* For Sales of Books See Par. 17 and Depot Annual Account Par. 31. 


E. 6° 0 . E. 


Audited and found correct, 

A. M. REITH. 


Shanghai, 30th September, 1902. 


JAMES BUCHANAN, 

Hon. Treasurer. 
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Salary of Manager and Assistants 
Expenses of Depot ... 

Rent and Taxes 
Stationery and Wrappers ... 

Freight and Duty ... 

Books brought for re-sale ... 

Printing, &c. ... 

Commission on Sales, &c. ... 

Electros purchased ... 

Royalties to Authors and Translators 
Cash in Hongkong and Shanghai Bank 
Cash in Depot for Current Expenses 


Audited and found correct, 

A. M. REITH. 


r 


* 


31.—Book Depot Account. 


Cr. 



$ 

cts. 


2,837 

40 


1,380 

64 


963 

12 


508 

64 


589 

82 


25,957 

67 


6,877 

26 


849 

22 


331 

03 


212 

40 


5,04 

46 


240 

73 

Total Mexican $... 

45,942 

39 


cts. 


By Balance from last Account; Cash in Hongkong & Shanghai Bank 
„ Do. Do. in Depot 

„ Cash received from Sale of Books ... ... ... . 

„ Interest from Plongkong and Shanghai Bank 


Mexican $... 


1,570 

724 

43,548 

97 


74 

80 

92 

93 


45,942 


39 


W. M. CAMERON, 

Business Manager. 


a 


9 








































APPENDIX. 


A .—LETTER FROM SHENSI PROVINCE. 


Hsi-an fu, August 18, 1902. 

My Dear Mr. Richard,— 

There is iu this province a great desire for knowledge of 
3<11 kinds and it seems to me the time has come for a Christian 
newspaper or monthly to he established hero. We have a small 
press and a good printer and several teachers to help. But we 
foreigners are few and the superintending work would fall entirely 
on me. But I think something effective might be done even with 
so small a staff. One might do something to influence the whole 
province in this way. Can you help me? First, if I had several 
complete copies of the Wan Kwo Rung Pao for the past few years 
and of the Chiao Hui Pao (and any other good newspapers published 
South) it would be an immense help. Second, would it be possible 
to send by post early copies of the most important articles in the 
Wan Kwo Kung Pao, that I might print them here contemporaneously. 
I believe you suggested this a while ago. Thirdly, would you give 
permission to use freely extracts or articles from any of your 
publications ? I think you ought to know that such hooks as your 
History of the 19fch Century are being freely reprinted here in 
Hsi-an fu by the official press. Please say whether you approve. 
If you have any hints to give please send them. A purely native 
paper won t go. I am told the foreigner is needed to run the 
thing on good principles and to command confidence as to news, 
articles &c. A testimony to our integrity at least. 

Ever affectionately yours, 


A. G. Shorrock. 
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B .—LETTER FROM SECHUEN PROVINCE. 


Ohentu, Szchuan, Aug. 28th, 1902. 

Dear Dr. Richard,— 

I write to ask whether you can oblige me by subscribing for me 
according to my memo, enclosed, for these seven magazines ? 

It is surely one of the signs of the times, that so many are 
asking for all manner of magazines. There will be no trouble in 
selling this quantity in this city; in fact there is a most surprising 
awakening here along this line just now. The Viceroy gave out a 
text for examination from one of these only a few days ago, with the 
result that the few to be had in the city are selling at there weight 
in silver, almost. 

I would like each magazine to begin with the first number ever 
issued. But if that is not possible in every case, then please ask 
them to begin with the first issue for this Chinese year. 

I wonder whether you know that my unworthy bookshop is now 
disposing of some 400 copies monthly of the Review of the Times? 
And we hope soon to make it 500. How many others in the Empire 
are doing better for the Review ? 

With kind regards, 

Sincerely yours, 

O. L. Kilborn. 

C—LETTER FROM KWANGTUNG (CANTON) PROVINCE. 

Rev. D. MacG-illivray, 

Dear Sir, 

Your important book “ Tribulation of the Church” pleases many 
teachers, preachers, and Christians. It is not dear for large type, 
white paper, a luxurious edition ! Many friends say you will do a good 
and great work if you give it in small type and yellow paper, thus 
making it popular for poor Christians. They will be much obliged to 
you and the Diffusion Society for your humane work for the whole 
Church. 

Yours truly, 

Chan Kuan II ai, 
Missionary of Basel Mission, 
Canton Province. 


Aug. I8th, 1902. 
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^.-MISSIONARY INDEMNITIES IN OHIIILI. 


Ro. Catholics. Protestants. Total. 

In Peking.Tls. 2,608,000 1,081,486 3,757,286 

In C PeHng U . t .!!^!} 7,770,421 809,758 8,510,179 

Further relief to Christians whether E. Catholics or 

Protestants not mentioned . 40,000 

Grand Total.Tls. 12,239,665 


From Universal Gazette , Shanghai. 


2?.— SPECIMEN OF BOXEE PLACARDS. 


Issued by Mr. Ho, an assistant military Secretary in Hunan, who 
is joined by some hundreds in an Anti-Foreign and Anti-Missionary 
Society:— 

“ Not to speak of othen matters, let us take up the subject of the 
plucking out of eyes and internals, the disembowelling of people and 
the disseminating of poison in wells which occurred this year in the 
various provinces. All culprits caught, one and all confessed that 
they had come from the churches. No matter howi foreign officials 
and Chinese authorities, following precedent, deal with riots, etc., 
down to the present day they have not been able to free the masses 
from the doubts and suspicions of years, and thereby lessen their 
enmity against missionaries and their converts. Furthermore 
Chinese who embrace the foreign religions are all deeply dyed 
villains imbued with inherent wickedness. Initially, those men, in 
their very nature, are such as cannot come within the pale of the law. 
But when such enter the church to put into action their wickednesses, 
is it possible that the people of the various countries can pretend 
ignorance of the heartrending unutterable scenes enacted by such 
ruffians ? Taking this into consideration who can say that the reasons 
which led to previous riots were empty charges ? Daily News, 

Sept. 26,1902. 
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/’.—LIST OF MODERN GOVERNMENT COLLEGES IN CHINA. 


Chekiang... 50,000 strings of cash per annum. 

(about Tls. 50,000) 

Honan.... t . 30,000 Taels per annum. 

Kweichow . 20,000 ,, ,, 

Fookien . 50,000 Dollars ,, 

Kiangsi .over 60,000 ,, ,, 

Kwangtung. 100,000 Taels ,, 

Soochow.several tens of thousands of Taels. 

Hanking. — 

Shantung ‘. 50,000 Taels per annum. 

Shansi. 50,000 ,, ,, 

Chihli . — 


Prefectural Colleges in Soochow.....Tls. 10,000 

,, in Shantung under K. C. Bishop Anzer 2,000 


This is about half a million Taels annually for the whole Empire 
for modern education. This is the new departure which dates from 
1901-2. 


G .—IMPERIAL EDICT OH Du. RICHARD. 
Dated July 3. 


“We have received a memorial from the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs stating that foreigners from the West are divided into two 
religions, namely, Roman Catholicism and Protestantism. The said 
Ministry speaks in the highest terms of recommendation of Dr. 
Timothy Richard, who is at present in Peking and is a representative 
of the Protestant missions. We know Dr. Richard to be a man of 
great learning, high attainments and strict sense of justice, qualities 
we deeply admire and commend. We therefore hereby command the 
said Ministry of Foreign Affairs to take the scheme the said Ministry 
has lately drawn up, with the object of making Christians and non¬ 
converts to live harmoniously with each other throughout the empire, 
to Dr. Richard, and consult with him on the matter, with the sin¬ 
cere hope that, with the valuable assistance of that gentleman, the 
object in view may be arrived at and the masses be able to live at 
peace with their neighbours the Christians,” 
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H .—SOME OF THE TRIENNIAL EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


In the Provinces oe KIANGSUJAND ANHUI. 

!•—As Chinese and Western laws differ and Western people will not 
submit to Chinese punishments what ought to be done so that 
China shall be mistress in her own country like other nations ? 

2. —According to International law has any one a right to interfere 

with the internal affairs of any foreign country p 

3. —When did gold standard arise in commerce and why is gold get¬ 

ting dearer ? Who are the leaders of gold and of silver standard ? 
In the payment of indemity this rise in gold price will make an 
immense difference. What is the remedy ? 

4. —The West encourage agriculture and commerce and have many 

books on them. The Yiceroyalty of Nanking is very large, how 
shall these books be best procured in Chinese ? 

5. —Western science originally came from China [ ! ] This lost learning 

should now be revived [ !! ] 


In the Provinces oe HUPEH AND HUNAN. 

1. —The Sovereignty of Russia is absolute, of England limited, of 

America elective. Which of these ideas would be most useful 
or injurious to China ? 

2. —When Japan reformed her government after Western methods 

some say she was right, others say she made mistakes. State 
these clearly and show how China should proceed. 

3. —China since her Treaties were signed has dealt generously with 

the Church but the Church gets worse and worse. On examin¬ 
ing into how Japan has regulated matters since its reformation 
iu 1868 we find there have been no missionary troubles there. 
On examining into Bismarck’s method in Germany he treated the 
Church with lenity and severity just as he liked, and thus 
secured good for his country. Now it is necessary to search into 
the cause of our own disease and fix regulations for the repres- 
sion of this hidden evil and maintain our integrity at home, 
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In the Province of CHEKIANG. 

1. —As Western education arose from Greece give the rise and pro¬ 

gress of education in Greece. 

2. —What are the Western sources of economical prosperity and as 

China is now so poor what would he the best for China ? 

3. —As Western law arose from Rome give the outline of its rise and 

progress, and as China suffers much from extraterritoriality 
explain how can China get back control of all in its country like 
other nations. 

4. —Land-surveying is most important. Owing to the great 

difference of physical conditions in all continents there arise 
different customs and habits; what ought China to learn from 
this ? 

5. —In the Science of the West new laws of nature and new machine¬ 

ries are daily coming forth. In the last Commercial Treaty 
foreigners are allowed to open up manufactures in the interior 
of China, thus China loses another source of Wealth ; what ought 
to be done to avert this ? 


In the Province of SHANTUNG, 

1. —The eager competition in trade is called by Western countries 

commercial war. In what way should China form a plan to 
oppose this ? 

2. —The taxes in foreign countries are very heavy, and yet the people 

pay them willingly. We should inquire into the reason of this 
so that the resources of the government may be increased. 

3-—According to international law foreigners temporarily residing 
should be protected. This principle should be carefully inculcated 
in order that foreigners in our midst should feel at rest. 

4. —State the advantages of contructing railways in Shantung. 

5. —State the important bearing of the study of chemistry on agri¬ 

culture. 
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I .—AN APPEAL TO UNIVERSITY MEN. 


An Offer or a Noble Sphere of Service. 


THE SITUATION. 

The Empire of China has figured largely in the public view 
during the past two years and excited the most intense and thrilling 
interest in the civilized world, especially during the period when the 
forces of reform and reaction produced a national crisis, the result of 
a happily unsuccessful effort to oppose the spirit of change which 
was attacking the nation from various directions, from within and 
from without. 

Now that the immediate danger has been averted, and the 
“bitterness of death is past,” popular interest in China is steadily 
on the wane, and, whilst the hopeless struggle against the inevitable 
march of reform and enlightenment excited the utmost interest, the 
newly-awakened national hopes and noble aspirations of the New 
China seem, alas, to elicit but little enthusiasm. 

THE OUTLOOK. 

Eew indeed appear to realize that the mortal struggle, just 
concluding, seems destined to issue in the production of new forces 
of tremendous significance to the nation itself and to the world at 
large, and must be regarded as the travail pangs which result, not in 
death, but in a new and enlarged life. 

That such is the trend of the national thought is amply demon¬ 
strated by the Imperial Edicts lately published encouraging the 
cultivation of the New Learning; by the far-reaching measures of 
enlightened Yiceroys and Governors for the establishment of 
educational institutions ; the popular demand for instruction in 
Western knowledge coming from all quarters, and the ever widening 
area over which translations for foreign books and other publications 
extend. 
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THE PROBLEM. 

But how to respond to this demand is a question of the utmost 
moment. China has but few resources upon which she can draw in 
order to supply the immense demands which these new conditions 
involve. The few qualified men she possesses are hardly sufficient 
to furnish her with officials for carrying on the exclusive duties of 
State. She is almost wholly dependent upon the foreign nations for 
the initiation and direction of new educational measures, such as the 
founding of scholastic institutions of every grade, the production of 
textbooks, the translation of standard literature, and the cultivation 
of the national thought. % 

THE SOLUTION. 

The Society for rhe Diffusion of Christian and General Knowledge 
among the Chinese (S.D.K.) desires to introduce this problem to the 
serious attention of the men in our European and American Univer¬ 
sities and Colleges, with the conviction that upon them lies, in large 
measure, the great responsibility of bearing this truest “ white man’s 
burden ” in the interests not only of the Chinese, comprising one- 
fourth of the human race, but of humanity as a whole, whose interests 
are largely concerned in the future well-being of China. 

The Society is cosmopolitan and unsectarian, its members 
representing various nationalities and religious communions; its 
management it supervised by representative men from the official, 
professional and commercial classes. It publishes original works on 
subjects of importance to China, together with translations of the 
best-known text-books, etc.; it issues two monthly periodicals which 
have attained a large circulation amongst the officials and literati in 
the one case and the leaders of the native Christian Church in the 
other; and assists in a great variety of ways every agency for the 
enlightenment and uplifting of the country. 

WHAT HAS BEEN DONE. 

Although the Society has never been officially identified with 
any party in China yet the fact remains that the movement for 
Reform owed its initiation and development largely to the literature 
published by the S.D.K., and its promoters frequently sought its 
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advice on educational and other questions. The facts supplied and 
inferences suggested by the Society’s publications created such a 
spirit of enquiry and such a desire to test their applicability to the 
needs of China that some of the most promising of the Junior 
Scholars and Officials in the Empire determined upon making the 
experiment. This was the genesis of the Reform movement. One 
or two facts may, perhaps, be mentioned in this connection, e.g. tho 
petition addressed to the Throne suggesting the adoption of the 
Society’s Revieiv of the Times as the official organ of the Chinese 
Government, and the circulation of 10,000 copies monthly 
throughout the Empire. Again, when the first organ of the Reform 
party was published, it was found to consist almost entirely of 
articles, etc., borrowed from S.D.K. publications. ISTot only so, but 
thirty-seven essays prepared by members of the Society were 
reprinted and circulated independently by the Reform party; and 
when the Emperor determined to investigate the subject of Western 
knowledge for himself, he ordered a complete set of the Society’s 
books, numbering in all eighty-nine volumes. 

Other striking results of the Society’s work may be ascertained 
by referring to its Annual Reports. They are too numerous to 
mention here. Let it suffice to say that the S.D.K. was universally 
regarded as the best friend of Reform, whilst at the same time it was 
never justly accused of harbouring or propagating revolutionary or 
anti-dynastic theories. In proof of this position we may adduce the 
fact that at the present moment it has the sympathy and support of 
many of the highest officials in the land; that during the past month 
it has received large contributions from the Yiceroy Chang Chih 
Tung, the Governors of Kiangsu and Kiangsi, and the Provincial 
Treasurer of Chihli; its representatives have been consulted by 
Yiceroys and others with reference not only to the diffusion of 
knowledge through the medium of books but also with a view to aid 
in gigantic educational schemes, and have even been requested by 
the Peace Plenipotentiaries to suggest the best methods for 
establishing harmonious relations between China and the West. 

And this confidence in the Society is not confined to the Reform 
party and the Government officials, but so popular had its books 
become that in five years its annual sales had increased from $817 
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to $18,450, and this in spite of the fact that the native press in many 
of the Provinces was surreptitiously reprinting its productions and 
selling them widely, and that translations of them were being made 
into local dialects without reference to the Society. Native news¬ 
papers, too, multiplied in all directions, and new ’educational and 
benevolent enterprises were set on foot, and in almost every new 
venture the Society was quoted or directly consulted. 

WHAT IS WANTED. 

But the usefulness of the Society is sadly straitened through lack 
of MEN and means to meet the unparalleled opportunities which 
now present themselves, and were fifty qualified men to offer 
themselves for the special work—men with educational and journa¬ 
listic ability—they would be none too many to meet the demand. 

Such an opportunity has never before been available, or such a 
challenge ever been issued to the Christian West. The work is of 
supreme importance, of intense interest and promises a glorious 
return. 

“Who is there among you of all his people ? ” was a kingly 
challenge from an Eastern monarch to those who professed belief in 
God’s providential government. It is re-echoed from the “ Farthest 
East.” Who is there with sufficient confidence in the truth of 
Christianity and its attendant blessings, who will come forward to 
take up the gage? Where are men in our Universities, men of 
genius, men of means, who are longing for a field of service and see 
nothing wide enough, who would find in this Society a place for the 
exercise of their utmost energies, and illimitable possibilities of 
usefulness. Will they respond to the appeal of millions “perishing 
for lack of knowledge,” and enter upon a career of the highest 
beneficence in the service of Humanity and the cause of Truth ? 

To such we make our appeal. Some possessing independent 
means, or by obtaining the support of friends, may be able to offer 
to us direct; whilst others might apply to the Missionary Societies of 
their respecrive Church affiliations, and at the same time correspond 
with the General Secretary, The Eev. Dr. Bichard, in Shanghai, who 
will give full particulars to all desirous of futher information. 
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ANNUAL MEETING 

OF 

THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF CHRISTIAN 
AND GENERAL KNOWLEDGE. 


T HE fifteenth annual meeting of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Christian and General Knowledge among the Chinese was held on 
Friday afternoon at the Royal Asiatic Society s rooms, Mr. C. S. Addis, 
one of the Vice-Presidents, was in the chair, and was supported by 
H. E. Lit Hai-huan, formerly Chinese Minister to Germany, and now 
one of the Treaty Commisioners, by Dr. Timothy Richard (Hon. Sec.) 
and Dr. Edkins. There was a large attendance in spite of the incle¬ 
mency of the weather which kept many persons unwillingly at home. 

The Report of the Meeting was heralded by a leading article in the 
foremost Evening paper, “The Shanghai Mercury,” in such sympathetic 
terms as to induce us to print it in full as an indication of public opinion 
on the subject of the Society’s work. The article reads as follows:— 

The Annual Meeting of this Society is taking place as we go to 
press. The name in its abbreviated form, the “Diffusion Society,” is, as 
a writer in the “Times” remarked, a household word, not only among 
missionaries and supporters, but also among the literati of China. The 
memory of the founder, the Rev. Alexander Williamson, L.L.D., will 
ever be cherished in missionary annals. The year 1887 may be noted as 
the birth-year of the Society in China, while in 1892 a home branch was 
founded under the shorter name of the “Christian Literature Society 
for China.” It is interesting to know that the Rev. J. Murdoch, L.L.D., 
of Madras, carries on for India the same line of work as the Diffusion 
Society does for China. 

We are glad to hear that this Society has had a phenomenally 
successful year. Its growth indeed has exceeded even the hopes of its 
most sanguine supporters. There has been much misconception regar- 
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ding it, and not a little crude though kindly criticism of its work and 
methods. But the Society has triumphed over every difficulty until it is 
now cordially supported by all the home boards of missions, and there is 
probably not a mission station in China which does not keep its 
publications on sale. So fully has it won the confidence of the neces- 
saiily cautious and conservative home boards that the Church Missionary 
Society, the English Baptist Missionary Society, the Canadian Presby¬ 
terian Board, and the American Methodist Episcopal Society (South) 
freely give the whole services of one missionary each to the production 
of literature for dissemination by the Society, paying salaries and 
expenses, while other boards gladly permit others of their missionaries 
to give a part of their time for the same purposes. 

The presence of such a large editorial staff in Shanghai loudly called 
for suitable headquarters. The old place on Honan Road had long been 
outgrown. And now at 31, Kiangse Road we find that the staff and its 
magnificent library has at last obtained a commodious resting-place. 
The book sales department still remains at 380, Honan Road, and a 
further great step in advance was made imperative by the proportions of 
the Society’s trade, viz. the appointment of a foreign manager. The 
sales fox the year are nearly double that of the record year, the year of 
Euang Hsu’s Edicts, 1898, as the following table shows 


1897. 


1900. 


1898. 


1901. 


1899. 


1902. 



or, counting sales of all kinds of literature, we have the handsome total 
of $62,685.86, for the year 1902. In this figure, we begin to see a 
prophecy of the future power of the press in China. Phenomenal as the 
figures aie, they are but a trifle when we think of the vastness of the 
Chinese reading public. Western ideas have as yet merely touched the 
fi inge of the Chinese literai'y world. A glance at the Society’s list of 
new books will show how broad, and at the same time how thoroughly 
missionary in character the Society is. Practically all the books are by 
missionaries, though there are some enlightened “community” people 
who are also availing themselves of this open door of usefulness to the 
people among whom our lot is cast. We cannot but congratulate the 
Society on its evident belief that the distinction so commonly drawn 
between the “secular” and the “sacred” is a vicious distinction. 
Through everything the “one increasing purpose” makes all fall into 
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the latter category. The invasion of a material Japanese civilization, as 
shown by the flooding of Shanghai with cheap translations from the 
Japanese, is another incentive to the Society to persevere in its endea¬ 
vour to give the Chinese nothing hut the very best in every department. 
And this policy, hitherto so successfully pursued, will bring its own 
reward. The famous traveller, Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop, F.R.G.S., who 
has won for herself an excellent right to be heard, said at a recent mass¬ 
meeting in London:—“The Chinese race has more of the characteristics 
of the British race than any that I know. The stuff of the Chinese, the 
natural stuff of the race, is the best stuff in Asia;” and she added:—- 
“This is one reason why we should help them.” It is a gratifying fact 
that the number of local subscribers is larger than ever before, and this 
is a duty which we ventured to press on the notice of our readers last 
year. We tender to the Society which meets to-day our best wishes for 
an ever-increasing prosperity. 

THE ^ANNUAL MEETING. 3 * 

The Chairman, Mr. Addis, called on the Rev. C. E. Darwent to 
open the proceedings with prayer. 

He then moved the adoption of the annual report and statement 
of accounts, in the following words:—The annual report and statement 
of accounts are already in your hands and will, I believe, repay your 
careful perusal. In moving their adoption no more is required of me 
than to direct your attention to one or two points which seem to demand 
additional emphasis or explanation. 

PRODUCTION, 

During the year under review we have published no less than 14 
million pages of new books and reprints, the highest output reached since 
1890. It would have been a record year, but for the delay in publication 
caused by fires at the printer’s and bookbinder’s shops. Fortunately the 
burnt manuscripts have now been replaced and will be published during 
the current year. The policy of the society in dividing its labours be¬ 
tween books of Christian and general knowledge has been steadily 
maintained. I know that some of our friends would like to see us devote 
more of our time to the production of purely religious literature. I 
venture to submit that they are wrong and that our method results in a 
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better division of labour. It must be borne in mind that there is an 
abundant annual supply of religious literature published by the various 
missionary denominations, religious tract societies, educational associa¬ 
tions and the like, while, hitherto, no serious attempt has been made to 
satisfy the demand for knowledge of a wider and more general kind. It 
is this sphere we are attempting to occupy. Our work is to be considered 
as preparatory and supplementary to that of the regular missionary 
organisation and not as competitive. We take our stand on the belief 
that all true knowledge is essentially Christian, and we see nothing 
incongruous in placing alongside the distinctively religious publications 
of the year our books on history and geography, on science and 
philosophy, on tariff and Likin, and on international law. But we would 
not be misunderstood or in any way be held to decry the value and 
importance of purely religious literature. If we plead for a catholic 
interpretation of what constitutes Christian literature, we contend no less 
firmly that learning or morality untouched by religion is a vain thing. 
So far as conduct is concerned it may prove man's bane rather than his 
blessing. “ Teach the Chinese morality," say some, “ and leave Chris¬ 
tianity alone until they are civilised enough to comprehend its lofty 
teaching. Teach them, for instance, that it does not pay in the long run 
to water cotton and to adulterate tea and you will have done more for 
the real welfare of China than all your theoretical teaching." And this 
is what is called practical common sense. Could anything be more 
unpractical, more visionary? All history, all experience is against it. 
It would indeed be a simple solution of the problems of empire if to 
know righteousness were synonymous with the doing of it. It is not so. 
Men must be made to “feel" as well as to know if right is to be done. Until 
our critics can show us a better, more practical plan for turning men 
from evil unto good than Christianity has to offer, we shall continue to 
place it in the forefront of our programme. I do not quarel with those 
who profess a great admiration for the Chinese system of ethics, but it is 
idle to pretend that as a motive to conduct it has been a success. The 
Chinese themselves admit that it has failed, and any system of morality 
must fail unless it comes not only in word, but in power. If the last 
word this society had to say on the regeneration of China were to 
advocate merely moral or intellectual propaganda, who is the man that 
would take off his coat to the task? No, our watchword is knowledge, 
but it is Christian kuowledge. 
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DISTRIBUTION. 

The total value of the books distributed, including free grants and 
other publications, was $62,685. Our own publications realised $83,219 
or some $5,000 more than the totals of the three previous years put 
together. I think you will agree with me that this is a remarkable testimony 
to the growing appreciation of our books on the part of those whom 
they are intended to serve. It is also, I am proud to think, a remarkable 
proof of the value of our work on the part of those who are engaged in 
distributing it, witness the long list of missionary members representative 
of nearly all the various denominations, and comprehending almost every 
shade of religious thought and experience. It must gladden the hearts 
of our small but enthusiastic band of workers to find this seal of approval 
attached to their labour by those who are best fitted to judge of its value. 
The extent of these labours it is given to few to appreciate. It is not to 
be measured by the catalogue of translations. That represents only a 
small porportion of the work actually done by our editorial staff in the 
way of selecting, editing, examining and correcting the work of others. 
As an instance of the conscientious manner in which their work is 
performed, I may mention that no manuscript is published until it has 
first been presented by the reader, approved by the examining committee 
and, finally, passed by the Board of Directors. 

REVENUE. 

I shall spare you detailed reference to our finances as I expect Mr. 
Drummond will deal with that subject later on. I would only mention 
that a further testimony to our work will be found in the increased 
contributions both from home and local sources. I would also warn you 
that the unusually large balance at the bank is not to be taken as a sign 
of surplus wealth. It is the result of that delay in publication, from 
causes beyond our control, to which I have already referred. One other 
fact I must mention. Our magazine, the “ Beview of the Times,” under 
the able editorship of Dr. Allen, has at last attained the tribute it has 
long merited, and is now self-supporting. There is no more valuable 
work done by the Society. A further source of revenue may be looked 
for in the growth of our home representation. New branches have been 
opened in Liverpool and Aberdeen in addition to those already established 
in London, Edinburgh and Glasgow. During the year a long-desired 
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reform has been carried out in the separation of the society’s offices from 
the book depot. Suitable premises have been acquired for the staff in 
Kiangse Eoad and the appointment of a foreign manager at the book 
store is already bearing fruit in increased efficiency and economy. The 
work of translation has also been expedited by the employment of English- 
speaking and English-reading Chinese. Suggestions are welcomed from 
whatever quarter of suitable subjects for translation and the society is pre¬ 
pared to act upon them when expedient. But I would point out that the 
printed catalogue conveys only a fragmentary idea of the variety and extent 
of our publications. It is hardly too much to say that there are few sub¬ 
jects of importance to the well-being of this empire, religious, moral, 
material, which have not been handled in our several magazines and 
Tracts for the Times. We have, I venture to assert, in this report a 
record of good work well done; the pity is that there are so few to do it. 
More workers are urgently needed. Were our means but commensurate 
with our aims I know not what limits could be assigned to the usefulness 
of this society. 

CO-OPERATION. 

I commend the work in which this society is engaged to your 
earnest sympathy and support. Do you think the report is too sanguine ? 
Certainly it breathes the spirit of optimism: from the pen of Dr. 
Timothy Bichard it could hardly be otherwise. (Applause.) And I 
confess there are times when—if we pause to consider the nature of this 
crusade for freedom in which we are engaged; on the one hand, this mighty 
nation floundering, wounded and helpless, amid the toils of ignorance 
and corruption and superstition; on the other, this little, struggling 
society, with its slender material resources;—one might almost be temp¬ 
ted to despair, so utterly inadequate appear the means to the end. But I 
take comfort in the reflection that the Celtic enthusiasm of our honorary 
and honoured secretary is tempered by the experience of such veterans as 
Dr. Edkins and Dr. Allen. It is not to the youthful and untried, it is 
to those who have borne the burden and the heat of the day, whose heads 
are white already to harvest, that we owe these cheering forecasts. The 
most sanguine man I ever knew was the revered founder of this society, 
Dr. Williamson. (Applause.) If the young men dream dreams the old 
men see visions. The means may seem inadequate but it is only in 
seeming. If our foes are many let us remember that “they that be with 



us are more than they that be with them.” Our cause is truth and 
that cannot fail. It is this cause you are invited to join. It is a cause, 
let me remind you, in which the only thing impossible is to remain 
neutral. Ihe demand for that knowledge which is power is alive in 
China to-day and it will not remain unsatisfied. If we fail to supply it 
there are others—and those not from the Christian West—who will 
assuiedly take our place. Are you content to have it so and to entrust 
the destinies of a new China, fraught with world-wide potentialities 
for good or evil, to non-Christian guides? I do not believe that. To 
co-operate in this work is to obtain a priceless privilege; to ignore it 
is to incur a grave responsibility. 

Pastor, Kranz, in seconding the resolution, said:—I have been asked 
to support the resolution before you, that this annual report be adopted, 
and I will do so with pleasure. Our eloquent chairman has already 
pointed out to you how encouraging the report is. It opens before us a 
vast sphere of usefulness and constantly increasing opportunities for the 

near future.In 1895 our sales were 2,100 dollars, in 1896 

about 6000, in 1897 12,000, in 1898 18,000 dollars; then came the 
changes in Peking, but this year our total sales were over 62,000 dollars. 
This shows what progress we have made and what figures we may reach, 
if we advance at the same rate of progression. It is especially gratifying 
and encouraging to us, that our Society has been able to obtain the 
sympathy and co-operation of some of China’s most intelligent and most 
influential men. Viceroy Chang Chih-tung, whose beautiful photo 
printed in the report must endear him to all who have not seen his face, 
gave 3,000 dollars, Governor Meli 1,000, Viceroy Tsen 500, Governor 
Li 500 and the late Viceroy Liu Kun-yi 200 dollars towards the Society. 
Is not this a most brilliant and irrefutable testimony to the value of the 
Society’s methods and work with regard to the true welfare of China, a 
testimony which should encourage and stimulate our faithful supporters 
at home to their utmost efforts ? Here at last a method of Christian 
activity in China is found, to which even the most enlightened Viceroys 
of China themselves contribute. 

A PLEA FOR RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 

But ladies and gentlemen, we ought in these annual meetings, 
I think, not only congratulate, as usual, the members of our Society 
on the work accomplished during the year, but ought also earnestly to 
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consider some of those serious and dark problems, the solution of which 
will greatly influence the future development of China and thereby of 
the whole world. You will therefore allow, me, I hope, to state in a 
few words still one special reason why I love the work of the Diffusion 
Society, a reason which is of the utmost importance for China’s future in 
my opinion. To put it briefly, I love the work of the Diffusion Society, 
because I hope this Society will greatly help in preparing the way for the 
introduction of full religious liberty in China. The Diffusion Society is, 
according to its constitution, a Christian Society, its object is to circulate 
literature based on Christian principles. At the same time, it does not 
represent Christianity in a mere dogmatical or doctrinal manner, but as 
I have said in the report of 1897, “ it exemplifies the love of Christ on the 
grandest scale, because it deals not only with a few individuals, but with 
the misery and poverty of a whole nation, with the inner springs of life 
of one-fourth of our human race.” If then the literature of our Society, 
being pervaded by a Christian spirit, is more and more appreciated by 
all intellgent classes in China, as it is proved to be by the facts and 
figures of our report, may we not hope that this literature and the 
generous spirit going out from it will soon convince the leading classes 
in China and ultimately the Chinese Government itself, that true 
Christianity is really not injurious to the nation, but, on the contrary, 
most beneficial to its social and political welfare? And may we not 
hope, I say, that through these considerations the Chinese Government 
will, by its own free will and conviction, at last grant that full religious 
liberty which we are asking for, also in public schools and all govern¬ 
ment positions ? Religious liberty is the fundamental principle of the 
prosperity of western nations. Without freedom of conscience, even 
that sincerity of character, which Confucianism itself demands, cannot 
be developed. Therefore this freedom of conscience ought to be granted 
in all government schools. Do not forget that private schools are different 
from public schools supported by the taxes of all the people. In private 
schools, supported by their own private means, the conservative section 
of the Confucianists may certainly please themselves, just as missionaries 
in their private schools may make their own rules and regulations. But 
not so in public schools at government expense. In public schools 
religious liberty ought to be granted. This does not mean that 
Confucianism as a noble system of ethics should not be taught any more 
in these schools: by no means. Confucius may even be worshipped by 
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the Confucian majority of the pupils in these schools, if they can sincerely 
do so. What we are asking for is only that Christian pupils and teachers 
in these schools and Christian or philosophically sceptic officials in 
other positions should not he excluded and should not suffer or be 
debarred from advancement in the government service, simply because 
they must for conscience sake absent themselves from these Confucian 
religious ceremonies. How this is to be done may be learned from the 
way in which all Jews and Roman Catholic pupils in Germany are 
excused from the religious services in Protestant schools and colleges. 
The fact that the Chinese Government has not yet granted this re¬ 
ligious liberty in public schools and official positions shows that the old 
conservative spirit in the Government has not yet been transformed. 
But China should follow now the example of all the most civilised na¬ 
tions, including Japan, who all have granted this liberty. 

Unless this full religious liberty is granted, I am afraid an in¬ 
creasing spirit of antagonism will be nourished between Confucianists 
and Christians, and this spirit will in the future lead to another outbreak 
of an anti-Christian persecution, but still more vehement and more 
extended than that of 1900. Would this then be to the true interests of 
the Chinese Government and nation? Are we training our Christians 
in the interior with this gloomy end in view ? Is it not the duty of all 
true friends of China to endeavour to avert such dreadful calamities in 
the future ? Is it not the duty of all Christian nations and of all their 
representatives in China to endeavour, at least, to persuade the Chinese 
Government, not by political threats or diplomatic pressure, but rather 
as true friends by reason of the best methods of go vernment and the true 
benefit of China’s own people, to grant this full religious liberty, which 
alone will make the way clear for China’s peaceful development and will 
for ever avert these future calamities ? 

In concluding these remarks and to corroborate my views, I wish 
to draw your attention, and, I hope, through the report of this meeting, 
the attention of all true friends of China, to the important essay 
which Professor De Groot of Leyden has published in English in this 
year’s report of the Oriental Seminary at Berlin, on the question: 
“Is there religious liberty in China?” The famous author of the great 
standard work on the Religious System of China answers this important 
question emphatically in the negative and treats in his remarkable 
paper: 1, the fundamental .principles of Confucianism regarding heresy 
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and sects; 2, the Chinese law against heresy and seeks; 3, the victims of 
oppression and persecution, giving glimpses of 20 centuries. In one 
point, however, I beg to differ from the learned Professor, i.e., when he 
makes Confucius himself and Mencius responsible for the spirit of per¬ 
secution and oppression manifested in Chinese history. No, the real 
Confucius on the contrary went even so far as to say, according to 
Dr. Faber’s correct translation of the passage in the Analects, (II. 16): 
“To fight strange doctrines is indeed injurious!” And Mencius said: 
“If one by force subdues men, they don’t submit in heart, force is not 
sufficient; but if one by virtue subdues them, they will with joy in their 
heart sincerely submit, as the 70 disciples submitted to Confucius” 
(II, 1, III, 2.) Let then the world, let all Chinese scholars know, that 
Confucius and Mencius are on the side of liberty of thought and con¬ 
science, and that we must discriminate between the true original 
Confucianism and the Confucianism of later centuries. But the reason 
why the Chinese Government has often persecuted Buddhistic and 
Taoist sects, was the suspicion that their aim was dangerous to the 
principle of authority and thus to the welfare of the State and Society. 
To overcome this same fear and suspicion of the Chinese against 
Christianity, and to establish instead of it a deep conviction, as Napoleon, 
Gladstone, Bismack, Emperor Wilhelm I. and II., and other statesmen 
have often expressed it, that Christianity, true Christianity of course, is 
the only sufficient motive power for morality and thus for the inner 
strength of a nation, I say, to establish this conviction amongst the 
Chinese, must be the aim of all Christians in China. The Diffusion 
Society is continually striving to accomplish this task, and that is why I 
love the Society, and wish it every success. With these remarks I second 
the resolution referring to the adoption of the report. 

CHINESEIOFFICIAL TESTIMONY. 

H. E. Lii Hai-huan was then introduced by the Chairman and 
addressed the meeting in Chinese. His remarks were translated into 
English by Mr. Wen Tsung-yao, as follows:— 

I feel it a great pleasure to be invited by the kindness of Dr. 
Timothy Bichard to take part in this meeting of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Christian and General Knowledge among the Chinese. At 
present the Chinese Government has ordered schools for Western sciences 
to be established throughout all the provinces in the Empire as a means 
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for producing men of ability and talent. But the number of Chinese 
who are able to study Western sciences in foreign languages is still very 
small. We, therefore, solely rely upon learned scholars from the West 
to translate useful books into the Chinese language so that they may be 
used as text-books in all the new schools in China. In this way these 
institutions will be enabled to turn out men of ability and talents for the 
service of the country doubly fast. 

It is true that our young men can also get a Western education by 
going abroad. In that case they must first study a foreign language. 
But a foreign language cannot be thoroughly mastered in less than five 
years’ time. And when a foreign language has been thoroughly master¬ 
ed, it will require as many years more to study the sciences. The 
pursuance of such a course incurs more expense than families of 
moderate means can afford to spend. For this reason the number of 
Chinese young men sent abroad for a Western education can never be 
satisfactorily large after all. Now the principal aim of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Christian and General Knowledge is to translate books 
for the benefit of the Chinese people. Already a great many useful 
books have, I understand, been rendered into the Chinese language. 
By reading these books, the Chinese people will be able to acquire a 
good knowledge of the Western sciences in their own tongue. In this 
way the time that would otherwise be required to master a foreign 
language as a preliminary to the study of sciences can be profitably 
saved. It is therefore a crying necessity of the day to translate foreign 
books into the Chinese language. 

Dr. Richard, Dr. Allen, and the other members of the S.D.C.G.K. 
are scholars of exemplary conduct and profound learning, who are not 
only thoroughly conversant with the Chinese language, but also thor¬ 
oughly understand the characteristics and habits of the Chinese people. 
They are, therefore, able to translate books in such a forcible and per¬ 
spicuous style as to make their readers understand them without difiiculy. 
Consequently all the Chinese literati are anxious to have social intercouse 
with these gentlemen. That a great many people in China know some¬ 
thing about Western politics and Western civilisation to-day, is the 
direct result of perusing the works turned out by the S. D. C. G. K., 
which is really a very important factor in the work of diffusing know¬ 
ledge among our people. The more books this Society translates the 
more extensively will the Chinese people read. And the salutary result 
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will be this: that our people will be so much enlightened as to be able to 
see and admire the high civilisation of the West and to treat foreigners 
as friends and live at peace with them. When such is the case it is a 
great blessing both to the Chinese people and to the Chinese government. 
I therefore take this opportunity to express my great appreciation of the 
good work which the S. D. C. G. K. has done and is still doing. 

The report and accounts were aodopted. 

Mr. W. G. Bayne, Chairman of the Municipal Council, moved the 
second resolution. He had an idea, when he came into the room, that 
he would be able to offer a few remarks that might be of some service. 
Since he had been in the hall, however, he had been impressed by the 
fact that, as he knew almost nothing about the society, it would be an 
impertinence on his part to say anything. At some future time he hoped 
to have another opportunity of addressing the Society, and to know 
more about it. He should make it his business hereafter to follow its 
proceedings with the greatest possible care. Meantime he proposed 
with great pleasure the re-election of the following office-bearers:— 
President:—Sir Bobert Hart, Bart., G.C.M.G.; Vice-Presidents:—Mr. C. 
S. Addis, Mr. George Jamieson, C.M.G., Mr. J. J. Keswick, Right Rev. 
G. E. Moule, D.D., Mr. Cornelius Thorne, Rev. Griffith John, D.D., 
Rev. W. Ashmore, D.D., Bishop Moore, D.D.; Honorary Treasurer:— 
Mr. F. C. Heffer; Honorary Secretary:—Rev. Timothy Richard, D.D., 
Lit.D.; Ordinary Directors:—Rev. Y. J. Allen, D.D., LL.D., Rev. W. 
P. Bentley, M.A., Rev. Ernest Box, Mr. R.E. Bredon, Rev. W. A. Cornaby, 
Rev. J. Edkins, D.D., Mr. H. E. Hobson, Rev. Paul Kranz, Rev. D. Mac- 
Gillivray, M.A., B.D., Mr. W.H. Poate, Rev. F. L. Hawkes Pott, D.D., 
and Rev. W. G. Walshe, B.A. 

The Rev. G. Lambert Rees briefly’seconded the motion, which was 
carried. 

Mr. W. V. Drummond proposed the third resolution, and in the 
course of a long address drew attention to the official and general 
support the Society was receiving. In 1899 the local contributions were 
$2,000; in 1900, an exceptional year, they fell to $478, in 1901 they 
recovered to $2,333, but this year they had gone up suddenly to $9,618. 
Home contributions were also above normal; the figures for the last four 
years were: 1899 (including Sir T. Hanbury’s $2,000), $15,200; 1900, 
$9,815; 1901 (including Mr. Budgets £500), $17,000; andi n 1902, 
$15,176. The local support was a very valuable testimony, especially as 











it included unprecedented gifts from high Chinese officials. No such 
contributions had been made since 1894, when Viceroy Chang gave Tls. 
1,000, Nieh Taotai gave $100, and H.E. Cheng $40. 

Personal support given to the work also claimed attention and Mr. 
Drummond mentioned the self-denying labours of Mr. Sadler, Mrs. 
Foster, Mr. Ohlinger, Dr. Stuart, Miss Howe, Miss White, Dr. Macklin, 
Mr. Bentley, Mrs. Richard, Dr. Parker and Dr. Pott. Although the 
workers were few and the field large, yet the work was growing and that 
was a healthy sign. Another encouraging sign was the addition to the 
membership roll that year of 85 names. This society, he said, was doing 
splendid work and there was no comparison with other societies striving 
to attain the same goal. But there were two other institutions doing the 
same work teaching the Chinese. One was one of their own services, 
the Customs, that same great service which belonged to China herself and 
is governed by Chinese on Western lines. It had been administered with 
marvellous success and was an example to the government how the 
empire should be governed. On the other hand they had here in 
Shanghai a Municipal Council, an institution which was working within 
the limits of the empire, not necessarily as an example to China, but for 
the benefit of the enormous Chinese population residing in the settle¬ 
ment which was most successfully governed by a small body of western 
people on up-to-date principles, and the result was another object lesson 
to China. If the Chinese were wise they would study the government of 
this small body and attempt to extract the spirit of this government 
and make some effort to apply this spirit to the government of China 
and if that were done they would see the marvellous transformation that 
would occur. Education was doing good work in providing sound 
knowledge and shewing how that knowledge was to be used. But this 
society could hold its own and it was doing its work on its own line and 
the only line to have the Chinese go on the right line. It had translated 
selections from the best writers of the day and distributed them all over 
China. Its aim was to introduce knowledge into China. Even if its 
work were compared with those of the Council and the Customs it could 
hold its own and the Society need not be ashamed of its work in the eyes 
of any one. He could not say anything more. He would therefore now 
propose the following resolution 1 “That the best thanks of the Society 
be tendered to its friends and supporters in Great Britain, America and 
China for the continued interest manifested by them in the work of 
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the diffusion of knowledge among the Chinese, and for the increased 
liberality which has marked their appreciation of the Society’s efforts; 
bespeaking, at the same time, a proportionate extension of their 
assistance, financial and otherwise, in order adequately to meet the 
increasing opportunities which invite and demand the attention of the 
Society.” 

Dr. Edkins seconded the motion. In had been proved over and over 
again that evening, he said, that the society was doing most useful work, 
and he thought they would all go away feeling that it deserved their best 
support. Hopeful signs were found by the speaker in the recent anti¬ 
footbinding decree of the Emperor, and in the fact that the examination 
system which has been in force for 500 years is to be modified. 

This resolution was also carried. 

The Chairman in a final word explained that anyone could become 
a member of the Society by subscribing $10, subject to election in the 
usual way: the Committee were also considering, and he thought the 
result would be favourable, the advisability of electing as life members 
subscribers of $50 or more. One of the privileges of ordinary member¬ 
ship was that members would be supplied, if they wished, with copies of 
the Society’s publications, as they appeared. 

The meeting concluded with the Benediction pronounced by the 
Bev. H. C. Hodges. 
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